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Three important political letters have been is- 
sued during the past week. Mr. Potter, in a long 
letter to an unnamed clerical friend, defends his 
Investigating Committee. He is, however, curi- 
ously non-committal on the only point upon which 
the country cares for information; viz., whether 
the investigation is intended as a basis for pro- 
ceedings to remove Mr. Hayes. He does indeed 
declare that ‘‘there is not the slightest chance of 
revolution ;” but he also implies that, if the Com- 
mittee detects fraud, it is not improbable that a 
** legal remedy” may exist, or may be provided by 
Congress. For aught that appears, a Democratic 
Congress uiay provide such a remedy by a declar- 
ative act refusing to recognize the present Ad- 
ministration and making its appropriations to a 
new one, presided over by Mr, Tilden. It is 
the business of Congress neither to provide reme- 
dies for past abuses (the attempt to do so is 
usurpation) nor to lay a foundation for judicial 
proceedings by a claimant to a public office, large 
or small. Postmaster-General Key bas published 
an open letter to the people of the South, calling 
on them ‘‘to meet publicly, organize, and resolve 
to support no person for Cougress who has given 
aid to this movement, and will not pledge himself 
to sustain the title of President Hayes during the 
term for which he was elected against all attempts 
at its overthrow.” The fever-heat into which this 
letter has thrown the Democratic press and poli- 
ticians indicates that it is likely to be an effective 
document. “It affords a basis for a Republican 
campaign in the South; and if the party does not 
send some of its best men into the Southern States, 
to urge the election of candidates pledged to the 
preservation of peace, it will richly deserve defeat. 
Mr. A. H. Stephens’s letter, in response to Mr. 
Potter's, is perhaps the most effective of the three. 
He declares that ‘‘ this affair will prove in the end 
either a contemptible farce or a terrible tragedy.” 
The farce termination appears to us the more 
probable; but the way to prevent a tragedy is for 
the people of all sections to follow the counsel 


which Mr. Key gives to the people of the South. 
This Fall is a good time for order-loving men of 
both parties to make themselves heard in the pri- 
maries. The Investigating Committee has com- 
menced its sessions, which will not be seeret; and 
has unanimously acceded to Mr. Sherman's de- 
mand to be present by counsel. We reserve com- 
ments on the evidence till we see what there is to 
substantiate the testimony of a self-confessed per- 
jurer, with which the investigation opens. 


The action of the House respecting the army 
is ominous. It reduces the present skeleton from 
25,000 to 20,000 men, despite the protests of the 
Texas delegation (Democratic); and forbids the 
use of the army to enforce the law, except in such 
cases and under such circumstances as may be ex- 
pressly authorized by Congress, a_ prohibition 
aimed to prevent employing it to put down riots 
in the North, or enforce the internal revenue laws 
in the South. The Republican States have proved 
themselves able to take care of their rioters; and 
if Pennsylvania and Indiana want a repetition of 
the scenes of last year, New York and Massachu- 
setts ought not to complain. This attempt, how- 
ever, to transfer the command of the army from 
the President to Congress is so clearly unconstita- 
tional that no Chief Executive will or ought to be 
hampered by it. The bill also transfers the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department, thus adding to 
its work while reducing its already inadequate 
force, and the insufficient compensation of its 
offivers. 


The question of the propriety of this transfer is 
one which concerns deeply the Christian people 
of the United States. The army is a great na- 
tional police, whose duty it is to defend the 
nation from enemies without and marauders 
within. To these essential functions some others 
of a scientific nature are incidentally added; 
but mo army has ever been an educating and 
civilizing institution, and, short of the wmillen- 
nium, cannot be. Policemen cannot be school 
teachers. Among our officers are many humane 
and Christian gentlemen, but the rank and file 
are not recruited from a class rich in missionary 
endowments; and no military station was ever 
yet promotive of peaceful industry, civil educa- 
tion and moral life. To transfer tlie Indians to 
the War Department is practically to abandon 
the attempt to civilize them, and to treat them as 
a desperate class of marauders, to be simply kept 
in order. As to economy, the statistics, as Pres- 
ident Seelye has very clearly demonstrated, show 
that army supplies have cost quite as much per 
capita as Indian supplies, and often more. 


The Christian Union has, ever since the signing 
of the treaty of San Stefano, refused to believe 
in the probability of a European war; and all im- 
mediate danger seems now to have passed away. 
The combatants have not yet shaken hands; but 
they are putting on their coats preparatory to 
walking down the street to the house of a friend 
to talk the matter over amicably. The point of 
punctilio between England and Russia is settled 
by Germany, who will lay the entire treaty before 
the Congress which is now soon to meet, prob- 
ably at Berlin. The most serious danger now is 
that this Congress will be content with patchwork, 
and will leave unsolved the most serious problems 
for future negotiations, or possibly future war. 
What shall be done with Greece, and what ad- 
ditions shall be made to her boundaries? What 
with Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Servia? What 
provisions shall be made for preserving the auton- 


omy of Bulgaria and the free navigation of the 
Danube? It is rumored that England is desikning 
a protectorate of Asiatic Turkey; and it may be 
that this is the price that Russia is preparing to 
pay for her continued neutrality; but what will 
France have to say to this proposition? It is easy 
to guess what she would have said if the Empire 
were still in existence; but what difference has 
Republicanism made in its European policy? Fi- 
nally, what will satisfy Austria? Her Hungarian 
population has no kinship with any European 
people except the Turks, and she is almost sure 
to be dissatisfied, whatever may be the final out- 
come of this whole business, since what one half 
her people wants the other half dreads; viz., an 
increase of empire by an addition of some of the 
Slavonic provinces on her eastern border. These 
are some of the problems that are to be considered 
in the Congress now so soon to be convened, and 
it is easy to see that they will call for all the po- 
litical sagacity of the most sagacious of European 
politicians. 

For the fourth time an attempt has been made 
to assassinate Kaiser Wilhelm, who is deservedly 
popular with the German nation. It was only 
with the utmost difficulty that the police were 
able to preserve the life of the would-be assassin. 
The cable tells us nothing about him; but it is 
probably safe to assume that he belongs to some 
one of the secret Socialistic societies which flour- 
ish so successfully in Germany. The Emperor 
was wounded in the face and arm by small shot. 
In one of his age (eighty-one) this may prove se- 
rious, though it is believed that it will not. 


The action of the United Presbyterian Synod of 
Scotland is curious, as an illustration of the ten- 
dency of all church bodies to compromise. The 
synod refused to entertain a proposition to revise 
the standards, and then proceeded to revise them 
by passing a series of resolutions declaratory of 
their meaning. This declaratory statement is con- 
tained in seven propositions, and asserts, though 
in somewhat ambiguous language, that the atone- 
ment is universal, not limited ; that the doctrine 
of election is to be held in harmony with that of 
man’s free will; that total depravity does not 
mean that the natural man cannot perform actions 
in any sense good; that the doctrine of the eternal 
loss of infants and of the heathen is not involved 
in the standards; thaf the spirit of intolerance is 
odious to the echureh; that it is bound to main- 
tain foreign missions ; and that a large liberty is 
to be allowed in the interpretation of doubtful 
passages of Neripture, such as the first chapter of 
Genesis. In short the synod adopts the New 
School theology and the modern spirit in its in- 
terpretation of the Confession. This action, im- 
portant in itself, is still more so as an indication 
of that growing tendency in the Presbyterian 
Chureh to interpret and eventually to revise 
the standards, so as to make the Confession of the 
seventeenth century conform more nearly to the 
simpler and wore intelligent faith of the nine- 
teenth. 


It was a curious spectacle that Paris witnessed 
at the Voltaire centenary last week. Voltaire’s 
admirers arranged for a memorial service; there- 
upon the Roman Catholic Church called the peo- 
ple together in the great cathedral to implore the 
forgiveness of Almighty God for France in its 
presumption and irreligion. If one were per- 
mitted to form a conjecture on such a subject, it 
would be that God looked on both performances 
rather with a paternal pitying smile than with a 
royal frown. Certainly Voltaire neither possessed 
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a character nor performed a work to be admired. 
He was in no sense a great thinker, scarcely an 
original one. ‘* There is not,” says Carlyle, ** that 
we know of, one great thought in all bis six-and- 
thirty quartos.” He had no capacity to discern 
the signs of the times or the need of the nation. 
If ever there was an epoch and a people that 
called for serious work it was France in the age 
that preceded the revolution; and Voltaire was 
never anything but a jester. He had no capacity 
for either reverence or admiration. He was as 
bitter in his scorn of Shakespeare as of the Bible. 
Even the opinion that he was not an atheist rests 
on no better foundation than his remark that ‘if 
there were no God it would be necessary to invent 
one.” His infidelity was not original. He simply 
borrowed the rather dull arrows of the English 
deisis and sharpened them. His morality was 
searcely better than his theology. He made his 
money by speculation—chiefly by army contracts— 
in an age the most corrupt since the last days of 
the Roman Empire. He was without moral dis- 
crimination, ridiculed all Romanists alike—all re- 
ligionists alike; and was incapable of appreciating 
even the moral heroism of the earthly life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The motto which he engraved 
on his seal, ‘‘ Down with the wretch,” is now 
quoted only as a curious illustration of the au- 
dacity of a defunct infidelity. Dying, he confessed 
to the church which all his life he had unsparingly 
ridiculed, for he had not the moral heroisin to go 
to his grave without a Christian funeral; and ex- 
cused his inconsistency by saying that, if in India, 
he would die holding to a cow’s tail. Charity can 
easily find in the circumstances of such a man 
much to excuse him: but only ignorance can find 
in his character anything to admire. 


A TIGHT-REIN ASSEMBLY. 


T does not need much stndy of the organiza- 

tion of the late General Assembly at Pittsburg 
to determine that it was distinctively an Old 
School body. This indeed was to be expected, 
since an understanding exists whereby the choice 
of a moderator alternates from year to year be- 
tween the two wings, and last year it fell to the 
New School. Perhaps, though, it was not expected 
that so extreme a representative of the Old School 
as Dr. Patton should be chosen this year for the 
principal office. That he was chosen was a de- 
served compliment to [his ability; but it was not 
unnaturally taken also as an endorsement of his 
course in prosecuting Dr. Cuyler in Brooklyn and 
Prof, Swing in Chicago, on which two cases it may 
be said his popular fame chietly rests. 

As the moderator is, so are the committees likely 
to be. In the first place his unsuccessful competi- 
tors for the chief office, who of course belong to 
the same school as himself, have a claim to the 
best chairmanships. So in the present Assembly 
the Committees oh Bills and Overtures, Judiciary, 
Ministerial Relief and Publicatior, were respect- 
ively filled by Drs. Breed, Edwards, Roberts and 
Junkin, the four defeated candidates for modera- 
tor, and all of them Old School men. As to the 
remaining committees, it is a natural tendency on 
the part of the moderator to fill them from his 
own party. And so of the‘eleven that were left 
only two were presided over by representatives of 
the New School. 

An organization of this kind foreshadowed the 
nature of the proceedings. Under the circum- 
stances the Assembly could not be otherwise than 
conservative. It might be expected to deal with 
all matters affecting the doctrine and discipline of 
the church in a severe and uncompromising way. 
And this expectation was fully realized. 

The important judicial cases were those of 
Messrs. McCune, See and Miller. Mr. McCune 
had spoken disrespectfully of denominations and 
creeds: that is to say, he thought more highly of 
the body of Christ than any of its members—a 
view which his Presbytery and Synod seem also 
have held, for tuey refused to censure him for en- 
tertaining it. But the Assembly, at the instance 
of Drs. Skinner and West, reveised their decision 
and, regardless of the fact that Mr. McCune had 
meanwhile joined the Congregational body and 
was out of reach of Presbyterian thunderbolts, 
perhaps, indeed, for that very reason, admon- 
ished him for disloyalty to his church. There 
was this significance in the action, that the pros- 
ecutors, Drs. Skinner and West, are Old School 


men while the Presbytery and Synod of Cincin- 
nati are largely made up of a New School element. 
And it is quite safe to say that if this case had 
been, as was proposed, deferred until next year, 
when the Assembly will have more of a N. 8. 
complexion, its result would have been quite dif- 
ferent. 

In the See case, Dr. Craven, who is one of the 
fathers of modern orthodoxy, was the prosecutor. 
Mr. See, it will be remembered, allowed a woman 
to preach in his pulpit, and was thereupon rebuked 
by his Presbytery and subsequently by bis Synod, 
and now by the General Assembly. The only 
point to be taken in his case is the one maintained 
by Mr. See himself; to wit, that the Presbyterian 
Church bas no right to condemn a man for the 
infraction of a law not contained in its Book of 
Discipline, The book contains nothing about a 
woman’s preaching. ‘* Hence,” says Mr. See, ‘I 
broke no law.” The point was a strong one, but 
the wisdom of the Assembly overruled it. 

As to Mr. Miller, one would have to be a good 
deal of a latitudinarian to endorse his wonderful 
theology. And so long as he himself admits that 
he does not hold the doctrine of the Trinity and 
the immortality of the soul, as maintained by the 
Presbyterian standards, it is hard to see what else 
the Assembly could have done than condemn him. 
To condemn him, however, on the charge of teach- 
ing the corruptibility of Christ’s nature, which he 
emphatically repudiated, was certainly not neces- 
sary and was seemingly unfair. Mr. Miller denied 
that he bad taught or meant to teach such doc- 
trine; and Mr. Miller ought to be the best inter. 
preter of his own expressions. But apart from 
the propriety of the decision it would have been 
far better both for the peace of the church and 
the spreading of Mr. Miller’s doctrine if his case 
had never come up. If he had been let alone not 
many people would ever have heard of him or his 
book. Asit is, the booksellers in Pittsburg laid 
in a great supply in anticipation of a call, and 
found it entirely inadequate to meet the demand. 
If Mr. Miller’s doctrine be heretical the Presby- 
terian Church has done more to spread it than 
ever he could have done himself. 

Besides these judicial cases there was a good 
deal of important business transacted. The rela- 
tions of the Home and Foreign Boards were har- 
monized, mainly by diligence in the committee- 
rooms and cutting off discussion on the floor. A 
practical scheme was presented for reducing the 
representation in future Assemblies, putting it 
upon the basis of the number of communicants in 


the church instead of the number of ministers in 
the presbytery. The need of some such measure 
as this was never more obvious. The Assembly 
this year numbered 550 members. It is too large 
for the transaction of business. It is too large to 
be entertained in any but the largest cities. It 
went to Pittsburg self-invited, and received no in- 
vitation for next year except from Puget Sound. 
Nothing is more apparent than that it must be 
reduced. 


REPOSE IN WORK. 


HE days draw toward the longest; the sun 
ascends into his loftiest routes; the shady 
side of the city street becomes the crowded one; 
and city folk bethink them of their vacations. 
Ocean steamers sail crowded, and in Wall 
Street the rustle of passports and of letters of 
credit is heard. From attic rooms rheumatic 
trunks are brought, and doctored for another 
season's duty. Summer wardrobes are replen- 
ished; the fishing tackle and the sportsman’s out- 
fit are examined and renovated. School boys and 
students throughout the country count the days 
till they shall go home, and throughout the cities 
business men and housewives plan and puzzle how 
they shall get away from home for a week’s or a 
month’s vacation. | 
To those who labor in the professions and in 
the multiplying and widening fields of intellectual 
service the increasing appreciation of vacations 
is most helpful. Few improvements are more 
marked, in the condition of intellectual laborers 
in our generation, than the growing disposition 
to accord and to take an annual rest. Many there 
must be, however, to whom the summer will 
bring no specific relief ; they must continue at 
their posts the year round, perhaps year after 
year. In behalf of those who do not attain Rest 


after work, we present the spirit of Repose in 
work. 

These are two beneficent genii, probably of the 
same family, bearing many resemblances, devoting 
themselves to the same benevolent duty of lighten- 
ing the tasks and renovating the powers of man- 
kind, but working very differently. Rest takes 
no part or share in humap toil, touches not the 
burden, aids not in the task, but when toil is over 
rest comforts and restores. Repose in work takes 
part in what is to be done, lifts at the load and 
lightens it, assists the duty while it is performing, 
but when work is completed repose in work is— 
gone; there is naught more for her to do. Rest 
stands far in advance, encouraging the laborer 
with promise of comfort to come. Repose is by 
his side, diminishing his effort and relieving his 
care, She is his teacher and assistant, warding 
off the mischiefs of intense and over-ambitious 
effort; while rest is a benign physician, on whom 
one may call, after the mischiefs have been sus- 
tained, with good hope of remedy and relief. 
Repose is the wife, nourishing, strengthening and 
cheering the man throughout his day. Rest is the 
evening guest, who brightens the parlor with 
song and gay speech; and, accordingly, most men 
are far more polite and courtier-like to rest 
than to repose—which ought not to be. Rest 
helps by hindering; she forbids what one has 
undertaken. Repose hinders by helping; she 
takes part in what one undertakes. 

The New Testament says little about holidays 

and vacations. It may be imagined that Christ's 
forty days in the wilderness were an ideal vacation 
in the woods, little comprehended by his narrator, 
but really a rest in nature such as overworked 
physicians and teachers in modern times have 
learned to enjoy and improve. But summer va- 
cations are not presented as the common luxury 
of men, or as a leading feature in the ideal life. 
It bas more to say about repose. Mankind will 
yet learn much from its counsels of a certain spirit 
of happy, unexcited industry, of a love of labor 
which carries one contentedly through a long-con- 
tinued round, neither driven from behind by a 
sense of duty which overruns and crushes, nor 
dragged from before by an ambition which pulls 
one in pieces, but steadily, cheerily and healthful- 
ly inspired from within by the spirit of repose in 
work, 
Was not this Christ’s thought when he beckoned 
to ‘‘all that labor and are heavy laden’? Is not 
the rest he promises, repose in work’? For he 
says not that he will lift off the burden and the 
yoke, but that we shall find them light. 

Is not this Paul’s meaning, in his more elaborate 
and abstruse assurance that ‘‘there remaineth a 
rest to the people of God”? Consider the course 
of his argument. He is pondering a quotation 
which King David, in a lyric written a thousand 
years before Paul, made from words uttered by 
Almighty God, five or six hundred years before 
David, but still to David's faith ringing and echo- 
ing as a living invitation to mankind. And he 
adds his own urgency to the voice of David. Let 
us labor, therefore, to enter into that rest, says 
Paul. And to show that this rest must be one in 
his then present day (as in ours) attainable to 
those who live by faith in God, he shows that 
clearly David does not mean to represent God as 
speaking of his rest at the creation, because that 
rest took place ages before the time of the Israel- 
ites; or as speaking of the rest to be given to the 
Israelites in Canaan, for if the possession of Ca- 
naan under Joshua had been intended David 
could not have represented God as still uttering 
the warning in David's reign; be could not have 
applied it, as he does, to his own time, saying, 
‘tTo-day.” Therefore, Paul concludes, there re- 
mains, there is nowadays attainable, a rest for the 
people of God; and this rest is such a develop- 
ment of the power to apprehend God, such ap 
education of the soul into harmony and alliance 
with him, that whoso possesses it may be said to 
have laid aside his own strength and relinquished 
his own plans and purposes, and to live and labor 
in the strength and plans of his Heavenly Father. 
Is not this repose in work? 

To those who would make trial of this repose 
we suggest three practical counsels: 

1. Harmonize your undertakings with your 
powers. The great secret of long-continued, easy 
and fruitful mental labor is that the power re 
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quired is possessed, not simulated. Know thyself. 
Know what the tasks are for which you have 
native faculty, and be content with these. In the 
long run you may not do as much in your own 
proper field as some other men, but be sure you 
will do more there than in other fields. 

2. Live within the fruits of natural, reposeful 
work. Some other standard is commonly adopt- 
ed—the ambition to excel, the right and proper 
desires of one’s self ang one’s family, plans and 
hopes for the future, comparison with relatives 
and neighbors. We do not condemn these, but 
we say they drive men to modes of work which 
demand vacations, and if the vacation is denied 
the worker fails. If you would enjoy repose in 
your work, make the fruits of reposeful work the 
limit and measure of your scale of life. 

3. Leave results to God. Much of the wear and 
tear of professional and intellectual work springs 
from anxiety for and disappointment in results. 
Relieved as to results you would bear the work. 
Bat here one must ask himself the searching ques- 
tion, Have I the right to leave results to God? 
Perhaps not. If you are an independent organ- 
ization in the universe, framing your own plans, 
and deciding your own objects and course, you 
ean kardly throw off responsibility for results. 
But if you have honestly relinquished planning 
and decision to God, if your life is made one of 
simple sympathy with his purposes as you ander- 
stand them, if your labors were undertaken only 
in faith of his desiring them, and conducted with 
a present sense that he controlled and guided 
them, then you have leave to trust results with 
him. And may you find, so doing, that he does 
indeed make the yoke easy and the burden light. 


--— 


THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


E transfer to our columns this week a por- 

tion of a significant and spiritually eloquent 
article by Dean Stanley in the ‘* Nineteenth Cent- 
ury ” on the meaning of the New Testament meta- 
phor of the body and blood of Christ. The body 
of Christ is his character; the blood of Christ is his 
spirit. To eat the body of Christ is to partake of 
his character; to drink his blood is to imbibe his 
spirit. And this spirit of Christ, that which dis- 
tinguished him, and made him a Saviour, and en- 
titles him to the loving reverence of men, was his 
self-sacrificing love; the love that was manifested 
by his birth, his incarnation, his life of self-abne- 
gation, but was consummated in his passion and 
death. As we say ‘‘The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church,” meaning that the spirit 
of self-sacrifice is the secret of growth, so the dece- 
laration, *‘ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin,” is, according to Dean 
Stanley, equivalent to The spirit of self-sacrificing 
love which constituted the essential spirit of 
Jesus Christ, and which, if imbibed by us, purifies 
and perfects in us a holy character. 

The Bible student may very easily test the 
truthfulness of this interpretation. He has only 
to take those passages in the New Testament, and 
any concordance will give them to him, where the 
metaphor of the blood of Christ is used, and sub- 
stitute for the word blood the word love. Will 
the passages bear the interpretation‘ Thus: 

Being justified by bis dove. 

We have redemption through his Jove. 

Except ye imbibe his spirit af love ye have no 
life in you. 

They overcame by the love of the Lamb. 

Dean Stanley, however, puts too little emphasis 
on the stain of past sin, and on the power of the 
sacrifice of Christ to give the troubled conscience 
rest from its shame and remorse. The past can- 
not be reversed. Even God cannot make it as 
though it had not been. The cruel word cannot 
be unsaid; the dishonest act cannot be undone; 
the life destroyed cannot be recalled; the lost op- 
portunity cannot be recovered; the evil wrought 
in the character cannot be effaced. To the sensi- 
tive soul no fact is more terrible than this fact of 
the ineffaceable past. Yet the most sensitive soul 
finds an inexplicable peace from this heaviest of 
burdens in the faith that another has been some- 
how wounded forit. All analogies fail to inter- 
pret this inexplicuble peace; all theologies break 
down in the endeavor to explain it; but all phil- 
osophies that deny it are shattered by the fact of 
universal consciousness. 

‘The doctrine of justification by faith,” says 


> 


Mr. Lecky, in his interesting chapter on Method- 
ism, ‘‘ which diverts the wandering mind from all 
painful and perplexing retrospect, concentrates 
the imagination on one Sacred Figure, and per- 
suades the sinner that the Sins of a life have ina 
moment been effaced, has enabled thousands to 
encounter death with perfect calm, or even with 
vivid joy, and has consoled innumerable mourn- 
ers at a time when all the commonplaces of phil- 
osophy would appear the idlest of sounds.” And 
Mr. Lecky is certainly not prejudiced in favor of 
evangelical doctrine. 

Nor is peace to the troubled ‘soul the only or 
the greatest effect of a living faith in the love 
that cleanseth from all sin. In relieving the soul 
from all its burden of the past, our Christ gives 
a new impulse to fruitful work in the future. He 
that is hampered by the tormenting question, How 
can I atone for the past? cannot give himself with 
singleness of purpose to the service of God and 
of man in the future. The first years of John 
Wesley’s life were fruitless. He did more harm 
than good in Georgia. ‘‘I can do nothing,” he 
said, ‘‘ that can interfere with giving myself wholly 
to the work of saving my own soul.” It was not 
till he realized that his soul was saved by another, 
that the past need not burden him since the di- 
vine Burden-bearer had borne it for him, that he 
began that life work so marvelous in its hopeful 
energy and its fruits of love. 

We are apt to underestimate the effect of 
Christ’s self-sacrifice because it is so widespread. 
It is by no means confined to those who have a 
conscious faith in him asa personal Saviour. He is 
the Saviour of a// men; though especially of them 
that believe. Thousands have experienced his 
relief without knowing who gave them the succor. 
Almost the entire religious energies of India are 
expended in an endeavor, by prayer and penance, 
to get rid of the burdensome past. ‘*' Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” is the 
refrain of its sacred poetry. No antiphonal choir 
responds, ‘‘ Thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory.” In England and America vy a com- 
mon consent we leave God to take care of the 
irreparable past. That very absence of the ex- 
perience of conviction of sin, which some of our 
writers and preachers regard as an indication of 
spiritual degeneracy, in fact attests how wide an 
influence and how powerful a hold faith in the 
cleansing power of divine love has upon the com- 
munity. Weare no longer haunted by the ghosts 
of a dead past, because, thanks to the influence 
of the Gospel, it has become a national and almost 
arace habit to concern ourselves only with the 
living present and the hopeful future. 

There is thus in the blood of Christ, that is, in 
his dying love, a double efficacy— 


“ Be of sin the double cure, 
Save me from its guilt and power.” 


There is no danger that we shall emphasize too 
strougly that cleansing and purifying influence of 
Christ’s spirit on him who imbibes it upon which 


_Dean Stanley so eloquently dwells; there is some 


danger that we shall forget its power to release 
from the thrall and torment of the past, because 
the deliverance is so complete and the peace so 
perfect. 
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—The Boston Anniversaries take up less and less 
public attention, and now with Decoration Day to 
make a big round hole in the Week its attractions 
seem weaker than ever. The “ Anniversary Notes” 
which we publish elsewhere may serve to lighten up 
some of the more salient features of the occasion. 
The Unitarians had the varied good time they always 
have; the Congregationalists delivered their habitual 
broadside of reports and addresses on denominational 
work; the woman suffragists and other reformers 
were less demonstrative than common; and the only 
excitement furnished was in connection with Mr. 
Comstock’'s meeting. 

—If any reader of the Christian Union wants to send 
a copy of the paper toa home missionary in Northern 
Pennsylvania, ‘“‘an old man, worn-out almost, dis- 
abled, and laid aside,’ and yet preaching every 
pleasant Sunday without salary, we can furnish the 
address; or if some one will send us $2.50 we will for- 
ward the paper direct for the year. : 

—The death of Ear! Russell brings to its close the 
long and honorable life of one of the most successful 
of the British politicians, who, however, never rose 
to the height of being one of her great statesmen. He 
reflected the sentiments of his age rather than formed 
them, and seemed to lead the public because he was 


wise enough to keep always a little ahead of it. He 


knew how to accomodate himself to changes in public 


opinion at a time when they were taking place very 
rapidly—a rare virtue in a British politician. He will 
always retain a respectable but never an eminent 
place in English history, as one who did little to form 
public sentiment, but much to embody it in public 
law. 

—It is by accident that the well-considered article on 
Convict Labor, by our correspondent, the Rev. Geo. 
M. Boynton, comes at the time when the removal of 
Mr. Pillsbury from the charge of the Albany peniten- 
tiary is announced; and we know that he will thank 
us for forestalling the possible thought that it was 
intended even as an indirect supportof thatact. The 
question whether some better method of labor cannot 
be found for the prisoners than that which is actually 
found by our present system, and is perhaps unavoid- 
able so long as we maintain a few great hotels for five 
or six hundred prisoners under one roof, is quite dis- 
tinct from the question whether the man should be 
removed who has so carried out that system as to pro- 
duce the best possible results for the State and the 
prisoner, as unquestionably’ Mr. Pillsbury has done. 

—Congress adjourns on the 17th of June. “ Let us 
have peace.” 

—It is to be hoped that the papers are not mistaken 
in reporting that the “Society for the Prevention of 
Crime” and the police of New York are in full accord. 
The community will generally agree with the views 
attmbuted to Dr. Crosby, that raids on either liquor 
establishments or gambling hells are of no use, and 
that what is wanted isa steady and firm administra- 
tion of justice. 

—It is coming to be a serious question whether the 
irou-clad is not more dangerous to its friends than to 
its enemisas. Last week two German iron-clads came 
into collision in the British channel. One of them 
filled with water and sank in five minutes, carrying 
down with her more than half the crew and soldiers 
on board, It is estimated that out of five hundred 
men only two hundred and ten were saved. 

—There is no one in the community who has not 
been pained to hear of the sudden prostration of 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant. Relying, no doubt, on his 
always vigorous health he incautiously exposed him- 


self at the Mazzini celebration last week to the heat 


of the sun, and experienced a corp de soleil. At first 
there seemed considerable ground for anxiety, but 
late reports have been more favorable, aad it is now 
likely that Mr. Bryant will recover. For this result 
every one earnestly hopes. Mr. Bryant’s services to 
literature and humanity, no less than his familiar and 
venerable presence, have given him a warm hold 
upon the public affections. His loss at this time 
would be a public sorrow. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALBS. 


By THE Rev. R. W. DALE. 


EARLY the whole of the time of the Congre- 

gat.onal Union of England and Wales at its 
recent meetings was occupied with a great debate 
on the conditions of religious communion with 
Congregational churches. Such a debate would, 
I imagine, be hardly possible in any similar assem- 
bly representative of American Congregational- 
ists; or, if a debate of the same kind were pos- 
sible, it would be more limited in its range, and it 
would proceed on very different lines. For there 
are many grave di*erences between the organiza- 
tion of Congregationalism in England and in 
America. When I was with you last autumn I 
discovered that it is a common, if not a universal, 
practice for a Congregational Church to have a 
written confession of faith to which all who are 
received into fellowship are required to profess 
their assent. We have no such church confessions 
in England; or, if they exist at all, they are so few 
that although I have been actively associated 
with Congregationalists all my life I never heard 
of one. 1 Believe that at the original formation 
and constitution of some of our churches the 
members declared their adhesion to a formal 
statement of the great facts and truths of the 
Christian faith, and that this ‘*statement” is in- 
serted as an interesting historical document in 
some church books; but, as far as I know, it is 
never produced when persons apply for member- 
ship. We have also a doctrinal schedule in the 
trust deeds of most of our chapels. Since the be- 
ginning of the present century these doctrinal 
schedules have become far more common than 
they were before, but the trust deed simply de- 
termines the legal uses of the property, and has no 
direct authority over the faith of the Church it- 
self. If a minister openly denied the doctrine of 
the incarnation the trustees of a chapel whose 
‘*deed ” limited the use of the building to persons 
confessing the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
might be compelled to take action to eject the 
minister; if he resisted, the law courts would en- 
force the provisions and limitations of the trust; 
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but the whole controversy would relate to the use | 


of the property, and the courts would assert no 
right to interfere with the spiritual action of the 
ehureh itself. 

For the evangelical orthodoxy of our churches 
we have been accustomed to rely on the spiritual- 
ity of the churches themselves. We have believed | 
that a Congregational Church, being formed of 
men who are themselves loyal to Christ, would 
reluse to admit into their fellowship any who 
were disloyal. And, as we supposed, our loyalty 
to Him contained impliedly the recognition of 
those truths for which we supremely cared. The 
kind of loyalty to Christ on which we have insist- 
ed is inconsistent with the denial of his divinity. 
It is inconsistent with the denial of the great and 
unique function of his death in relation to human 
redemption. It is inconsistent with the denial of 
the resurrection. It is inconsistent with the 
denial of his present authority as the moral Ruler 
of the human race. It is inconsistent with the 
denial of the necessity of receiving the rupernat 
ural life if we are to be the true servants of Christ 
in this world and are to dwell with him in his 
glory in the world to come. We have emphasized 
the loyalty—-and we have assumed that the loyalty 
earried with it the practical recognition of the 
substance of the evangelical faith. To require the 
acceptance of any definite declaration of theolog- 
ical opinion as the condition of communion with 
our churches was foreign to many of our tradi- 
tions and to all our instincts. Men may substan- 
tially agree in accepting the same facts and truths 
who will find it very bard to agree in any state- 
ment of them. We dealt with men one by one. 
The theoretical conditions of membership were 
flexible, but we were agreed in requiring a kind 
of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ and a kind of 
devotion to him inconsistent with the rejection of 
nuy of the great central articles of the evangelical 
ereed. Some persons, therefore, had come to sup- 
pose that we regarded the evangelical creed as of 
no importance, and that we were prepared to hold 
fellowship with persons who wholly reject it. 
They said that a creed is not the foundation of 
our fellowship; they forgot that we had insisted 
on a life which implies a recognition of the truths 
of which the creed is the intellectual expression. 

This misconception of the position of Congre- 
gational churches was definitely and publicly 
formulated last autumn. While the Congrega- 
tional Union was holding its autumnal session in 
Leicester, a conference on the terms of religious 
communion was called in the same town by per- 
sons most of whom, I believe, were members 
the Union. The chairman, the Rev. Mark Wilks, | 
in his opening speech explained the objects for 
which the conference had been convened and the 
principles it was intended to promote. 

“Would the Free Churches of England,” he asked, 
* Baptist and Independent, come to the conclusion that if 
a man could no longer believe in, say, the resurrection of 
Christ, or the incarnation of Christ in a preternatural 
sense, in that man spiritual! life dwelleth not, and with him 
the Congregational and Free Churches generally would 
have no communion? What is the number of mem- 
bers of our Free Churches, lay and ministerial, who are 
prepared to say that spiritual life is independent of creed, 
of doctrine, of metaphysical and theological dogmas; not 
independent, of course, of moral dogmas and doctrines, but 
that all creeds except those which have respect to conduct 
are non-essential to the maintenance and sustenance of 
spiritual life?” 

One would have supposed that the speaker 
might have suggested that if right moral ‘* dog- 
nas” are essential to right moral conduct, right 
spiritual ‘*‘dogmas” are essential to a right spirit- 
nal life. I doubt whether what can be properly 
described as *‘dogwas” are necessary in either 
case, but his meaning is intelligible. He meant 
that right moral conduct is impossible apart from 
the recognition of a certain amount of moral 
truth, but that a right spiritual life is quite con- 
sistent with any amount of spiritual error. 

The Conference created considerable anxiety. 
Some—not all—of the men who convened it were 
understood to deny the specific truths referred to 
by the chairman: the incarnation and the resur- 
rection of our Lord. There was a suspicion that 
the Leicester movement was the sign of a gener- 
ally diffused skepticism among Congregational 


eburches. The committee of the Union therefore 
took up the challenge and at the recent meetings 
they subinitted the following resolution: 


“That, in view of the uneasiness produced in the | 
churehes of the Congregational order by the proceedings 


of the recent Conference at Leicester on the terms of re- tion to any human formularies as a term of communion, 


ligious communion, the assembly feels called upon to re 
affirm that the primary object of the Congregational 
Union is, according to the terms of its own constitution, 
to uphold and extend Evangelical religion. That the as 
sembly appeals to the history of the Conyregational 
churches generally, as evidence that Congregationalists 
have always regarded the acceptance of the facts and doc 
trines of the evangelical faith revealed in the Holv Script 
ures of the Old and New Testaments as an essential con 
dition of religious communion in Congregational churches: 
and that among these have always been included the In 
carnation, the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
His Resurrection, His Ascension and Mediatorial Reign, 
and the work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal of men 
That the Congregational Union was established on the 
basis of these facts and doctrines is, in the judement of 
the assembly, made evident by the declaration of faith 
and order adopted at the annual meeting in IS) and the 
assembly believes that the churches represented in the 
Union hold these facts and doctrines in their intecrity to 
this day.” 

The gentlemen who bad asked the questions at 
Leicester protested very strongly against the ques 
tions being answered. The Rey. Dr. Parker, of 
the City Temple. was also dissatisfied with the 
action of the committee and moved an amend 
ment in these termes: 

“That whilst this assembly views hopefully every honor- 
able effort to extend the terms of personal religious com 
munion, it is of opinion that fellowship between churches 
or any of their organized forms can be made complete 
and useful only by the acceptance of a common doctrinal 
basis, and, therefore, the assembly solemnly reattirms its 
adhesion to those Evangelical doctrines which the Congr: 


gational Union has maintained throughout the whole | 


period of its existence.” 
The debate was long and able. It occupied the 
greater part of two days. The resolution 


| 


was 


moved by the Rev. Dr. Mellor. of Halifax. and | 


seconded by the Rev. Charles Wilson, of Plym- 
outh. Dr. Parker's amendment was seconded by 
the Rev. F. W. Aveling, of Northampton. Mr. 
Picton, a conspicuous member of the London 
School Board, the Rev. Mark Wilks. who is also 
a member of the Board, the Rev. W. Dorling and 
the Rev. W. Wood—all of whom took part in the 
Leceister Conference—opposed the action of the 
committee; they were supported by Mr. Ackland, 
a deacon of the Rev. Baldwin Brown’s church. 
Mr. Baldwin Brown himself, who is chairman of 
the Union for the year, had vigorously opposed 
the resolution in his address from the chair, 
though. of course, he strongly affirmed his own 
evangelical faith. On the side of the committee, 
in addition to the mover and seconder of the reso- 


'jtor with the trades? 


lution, were the Rev. Eustace Conder, of Leeds: 


(i. Re wers. the 


the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, the Rev. JJ. 


Rev. Edward White and the Rev. Dr. Kennedy. | 


all of London: the Rev. Herber Evans. of Caer- 


‘narvon: the Rev. Dr. Rees, of Swansea, and the 


writer of this paper. The result was decisive. In 
an assembly of a thousand ministers and delegates 
Dr. Parker's amendment received under 70 votes: 
and the resolution was carried by 1,000 to 20. 
Both the vote and the debate show very clearly 
that English Congregationualists are loyal to the 
Evangelical faith. 

It is objected that the passage of the resolution 
is a departure from the traditional policy of En- 
glish Congregationalism. Those who raise this 
objection forget that the Congregational Union 
was founded on a Declaration of the Faith, 
Church Order and Discipline of the Congrega- 
tional or Independent Dissenters. Some of your 
readers may be interested in the early paragraphs 
of this ‘‘ Declaration,” which show very clearly 
the true spirit and intention of the action taken 
at the recent meetings: 

‘The Congregational Churches in England and Wales, 


Congregationalists are yet willing to declare, for veneral 
information, what is commonly believed among them, 
reserving to everyone the most perfect liberty of con 
science. 

“6. Upon some minor points of doctrine and practice. 
they, differing among themselves, allow to each other thu 
right to form an unbiassed judgment of the word of God. 

“7. They wish it to be observed, that, notwithstanding 
their jealousy of subscription to creeds and articles, and 
their disapproval of the imposition of any human standard. 
whether of faith or discipline, they are far more agreed 
in their doctrines and practices than any church 
which enjoins subscriptio® and enforces a human 
stundard of orthodoxy; and they believe that there is no 
minister and no church among them that would deny the 
substance of any one of the following doctrines of religion, 
though each might prefer to state lus sentiments in his 
Way. 

Then follow ** Principles of Religion” in twenty 
paragraphs, and “* Principles of Cluureh Order and 
Discipline” in thirteen. The original ** Declara- 
tion” Was nota creed; it was an historical state- 
ment of the actual Faith and Order of the Con- 
vregational churches which formed the Union 
rather more than forty years ago; it could not in 
its precise form be re-udopted by the Union at the 
present moment without meeting firtu resistance. 
The ** Resolution ” against the Leicester Confer- 
ence is also an historical statement. We are quite 
opeu to receive **more light and truth from God's 
Holy Word,” but this is what we think we have 
received already; not all that we have received 
but what it seems necessary to aflirm in the pres- 
ence of the movement which sugyested the reso- 
lutions. 
seems tO us utterly inconsistent with the spirit of 
Hoglish ‘To say frankly what 
we believe ourselves iz in barwony both with our 
principles and our history. 


BIRMINGHAM, England, 
May Ds, “7S. 


To impose a creed on our successors 


CONVICT LABOR. 
By THE Rev. Geo. M. Boynton. 

W EF have no fault to find with Superintendent 

Pillsbury for prosecuting earnestly and 

successfully the work which has been set him to 

do. But we have grave doubts as to the wisdom 

of the task which the State him to 
execute. 

Shall the State Prison be made a 

skilled labor’ Shall the State become a compet- 

Is it for the public interest 


bas giver 


school of 


that the prisons be made self-sustaining on this 
plan’ We answer, with our present light, an 
emphatic ** No” to these three questions, and can 
only hint briefly at our reasons. 

1. With regard to the convict and the conviet 


class, it interferes with the main object of 


imprisonment, which is the punishment, in order 


‘to the 


frequently called Independent, hold the following doctrines, | 


as of divine authority, and as the foundation of Christian 

faith and practice. They are also formed and governed 

according to the principles hereinafter stated. 
PRELIMINARY NOTES. 

“1. It is not designed, in the following summary, to do 
more than ti state the leading doctrines of faith and order 
maintained by Congregational Churches in general. 

“2. It is not proposed to offer any proofs, reasons, or 
arguments, in support of the doctrines herein stated, but 
simply to declare what the Denomination believes to be 
taught by the pen of inspiration. 

“3. It is not intended to present a scholastic or critical 
confession of faith, but merely euch a statement as any 


intelligent member of the body might offer, as containing 


ite leading principles. 
“4. It is not intended that the following statement 


should be put forth with any authority, or as a standard | 


to which assent should be required. 


“5. Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of re- . 


ligion as a bond of union, and protesting against subscrip- 


prevention of crime. The protection 
from and the reformation of the 
individual criminal are objects important but 
subordinate. The prison is not intended as 
an educational institution, except as it teaches 
the relation of penalty to crime. Everything 
should be planned to impress this one lesson upou 
the convict and upon the e¢riminal classes. Prison 
life ought to be a repulsive life, not in any sense 
inviting to those who have once tried it or to 
those who have been told about it. Not that the 
prisoner should be abused or unnecessarily de- 
graded. It must not be forgotten for a moment 
that he is @ man. His sanity of mind and body 
are to be preserved with care and sacrificed to 
nothing. He should have sufficient food, but it 
should be monotonous and severely plain. He 
should have exercise encugh, and to secure 
it should have labor, but it should be monotonous 
and uninteresting labor. All the better if it be 
distingaished by all its associations as strictly 
prison labor. 

A half-learned trade may serve to divert the 
tedious hours of the appointed term, may help to 
pay the board and tuition of the involuntary pupil, 
but if it takes away from the contrast between 
prison life and life without it does liarm. It were 
better for a convict to be discharged with this one 
purpose: that he will do anything, even work and 
earn an honest living, rather than get within those 
walls again,—than to have gained all possible 
knowledge of trade or books while serving out his 
penalty. 

2. With regard to the trades. Free competition 
is the life of trade and the salvation of purchasers. 
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Under it most trades have been ouly fairly re- 
munerative to either capitalist or laborer, and for 
these last three years manufacturers have been 
busy, but living on the accumulations of former 
years, or anticipating those of years to come. 

Is it fair to either capitalist or laborer to put 
Stute capital and convict labor into unfair, inju- 
rious and destructive competition’ Is it fair for 
the State to furnish buildings and machinery free 
of rent, and labor for fifty cents a day, to one 
favored firm out of a dozen which have been in 
competition for a score of years, and thus give to 
this one such an unequal advantage in the race’ 
The effect on capital must be either to compel the 
established firms who have built up business at 
the expense of years of toil, and the profits of 
whose enterprise are locked up in the buildings 
and implements of the trade, (1) to leave it all, 
ruined hopelessly, or (2) to combine to undersell 
the prison contractor, and so sink him-—a eut- 
throat game of doubtful success and involving 
great sacrifices —or (3), to buy up the Legislature 
and secure the annulling of the contract through 
them. The first result is the likeliest to follow, 
and has already been the result in conspicuous 
instances, 

The effect on labor is no less injurious. It is 
notoriously true that all the trades which require 
skilled labor are overstocked—not with skill, but 
with labor. ‘* There’s room at the top,” but the 
average workmen elbow each other at and off the 
Strikes are only labor contests between 
In these cir- 


benches, 
the employed and the unemployed. 
cumstances the effect is not difficult to compute 
of taking a thousand men and teaching them to 
make shoes, or hats, or stoves. You only displace 
a thousand other men from the same trade—men 
who are orderly, or, at least, not convicted citi 
zens; if your cup is full, and yon pour in water 
on,one side it will spill over on the other; or, 
failing to displace them, you cut them down to 
convict wages that their employer may compete 
with the contractor. So the State is doing its best 
to make idle and discouraged men—the very class 
from which the jails are reeruited. True, in this 
way the State may secure skilled labor in the 
prisons. It is a very vicious cirele. They take 
away his work and bread from the free laboring 
man and offer it to him as a convict. 

3. But what is the effect on the public economy / 
It is true that if no greater good be sacrificed the 
prisons should be self-supporting. But economy 
should mean an equal or pro rata saving to all 
classes Of tax payers. In this case, however, the 
saving, which is small in its distribution among the 
many, is at the large and often ruinous expense of 
the few. When Jonah is thrown into the sea to 
ease the ship, it isn’t commonly pleasant for Jonah. 
But it would be peculiarly disagreeable if Jonah 
had been greeted as he emerged from the whale’s 
belly with a bill for the general expenses of the 
ship wbich had thrown him overboard. 

Besides, the saving is only apparent. The bur- 
den borne by the ruined capitalist is thrown back 
upon the shoulders of the public; these displaced 
laborers are an expense on public charity, and 
often add to the numbers in the prisons themselves, 
You are taking away permanent sources of wealth 
from the state for a temporary saving. You are 
collecting the coupons at the sacrifice of the 
bonds. Your saving is illusive and wireal. 

What is then the remedy’ Here is the harder 
question. Labor is good for the criminal, should 
be productive, though not in a way which makes it 
a pleasure to the criminal, and should be made of 
use to the State; but should be of such sort and in 
such way as to benefit the whole State. Let the 
State pay for it and the State receive the benefit. 
But how? It may be impossible under the present 
system of large State prisons. The tendency now- 
a-days is to do everything on a big scale. But, after 
all, for economy, for discipline, for reformatory 
influence, the smaller institutions are often better. 
Our suggestion is this: that our higher prisons be 
county prisons, not State; that the building, the 
material, the repairs, the work within them be 
lone by the involuntary boarders; that there be 
farms connected with each of them, and that out- 
side of that their labor be in mending and making 
public roads—breaking stone, levelling, roliing 
and repairing them. Good roads are a source of 


wealth and prosperity, and are so to the whole 
community. 
We would make prison labor different in kind 
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| from other, and especially from skilled trades 


labor, and would put the gentleman defaulters to 
the same disgrace and on the same level of occu- 
pation with the highwayman and the sneak thief, 
We would make the prison life abhorrent to the 
prisoners oot by harshness and cruelty but by 
hardness and distastefulnes*, by coarseness of 
labor and coarseness of fare. We would not make 
it a life of idleness, society or educating labor. 
We would not make it a destructive competitor 
to honest industries, but a contributor to the gen- 
eral good of all classes of citizens and society. 
LETTERS FROM OTHER VPROPLE’S 
LIDRARIES* 
THE ENVELOPE PLAN, 

Y LAtcus: The problem whieh you 
A. sugyest in a recent Letter from my Li- 
brary,” ** Llow to preserve what is really valuable 
in ephemeral literature.” is an important one in 
view of the increasing worth of the issues of the 


periodical press, 

There are three stages in the evolution of the 
invaluable art indicated, two of which the major- 
ity of readers have passed : 

|. The tiling system. A few precious hours 
spentin the futile quest of some dimly-remembered 
jewel in the bound volumes of his Christian Unions 
or ** Tribunes” are usually enough to shake his 
faith in the utility of that plan. He is next con 
vineed of the superiority of 

2. The serap book system. Now, thinks he, in- 
stead of a haystack as a storehouse for the pins 
and needles | pick up, | have a handy needle 
book. But it is not long before he discovers that, 
even after considerable time has been consumed 
in pasting his scraps into the book, still more time 
and no little study must be given to the prepara- 
tion of an index, concerning which he is always 
using that delusive phrase in ** Laicus’s” last let- 
ter, **l hope to get at it this summer.” In the 
great majority of cases that summer of promise 
never comes. A few people are aware that this is 
not the u/tima thule of development—they know of 

3. The envelope system. As an actual embodi- 
ment of this plan let me describe the contents of 
two of the side-drawers of my study table. The 
first one, mearest the top, is a receptacle for 
all descriptions of literary junk. It holds matter 
as varied and unrelated as the newspaper articles, 
und contains the plunder of odd excursions into 
my library, the shooting meteors of stray thought 
for six weeks past. ‘To separate and distribute 
this motley company into appropriate loealities in 
the envelope drawer is the pastime of an evening 
or of some rainy afternoon. This envelope drawer 
is the lowest and the deepest of the four. The 
envelopes are accommodated to the size of the 
drawer, that is to say, they are ten inches long by 
five wide. They simply consist of a heavy sheet 
of wrapping paper, fifteen inches long and ten 
inches wide, with the ends folded equally over 
each other. The ends of the envelope are left 
open so as to facilitate opening and closing. Eaca 
envelope contains items on a single subject, the 
title of which is written in bold letters on the out- 
side near the upper edge. 

Many are hindered from attempting this method 
because they think if necessary to make minute 
subdivisions of subjects before the material is 
gathered. On the contrary, the matter on hand 
should decide what divisions are to be made. 
Indeed, it is best to begin with the simplest and 
most general topics—such, for instance, as the 
following: Art,” ** Temperance,” ** Biography.” 
I kept an envelope with the last title for more 
than three years, which only recently had grown 
so portly as to require subdivision. It was then 
but a brief task to make four fresh envelopes with 
my scissors, and divide the overgrown swarm into 
four pew ones, giving their hives the respective 
titles of Biblical characters,” Divines,” “States 
men,” Tradesmen.” 

Of the practical utility of this plan I have daily 
proof. Joseph Cook, for example, is a divine. 
Most readers of the Christian Union remember an 
editorial letter that gave many new facts in regard 
to his methods of study; a letter which the major- 
ity of them would like to read again by this time, 
but which few of them can now lay their hands 
upon. For me it is the work of an instant to 


* Atthe request of “ Laicus” we give his column to some 


of his correspondents this week. 


open the envelope entitled ** Divines” and to tind, 
besides the piece in question, numerous other bits 
of information relating to the same fascinating 
orator. Many of the good things which the cur 
rent discussion of the doctrine of endle-s punish 
went has called forth, from the wheat of Dr 
Bartlett's articles down to the chaff of Ingersoll’s 
lecture, are at my tingers’ euds. 

In concluding, allow me to express the Lope 
that by the adoption of this plan many of the 
precious gems of thought which your excellent 
journal gives its patrons may be rescued from the 
limmbe of the tile the by rok, 


Makcis DD. Burn. 


(FREAT Neck, N. Y. 


INDEXING READING. 

| have been very much interested in your °° Let 
ters from my Library.” 

In the issue of two weeks since you said you 
would be glad to have hints from any of your 
readers on methods of books, 
phiets and seraps, ete. I will give my method 
[ make my shelves of pine lumber; a 
more for each topic. 
dictionaries and cyclopedias, then histories, fol- 
lowed by Evidences of Christianity, works on 
morals, metaphysics, ete., each arranged topically. 
most conveniently tor my work. In my reading 
| write on back blank leaves topics discussed, 
illustrated or referred to, or passages of Scripture 
quoted, or other books. After | have finished a 
book | turn to my index and write them on slip- 
of paper which I deposit in pigeon-holes arranged 
alphabetically in a box made for the purpose 
This disposes of my library. I have a box made 
for pamphlets which | wish to preserve entire, 
and these pamphlets are placed iu pigeon-lioles 
marked by the alphabet. Thus the pamphilet- 
are distributed aceording to subjeets alphabert- 
ically. I have another box arranged in the same 
manner for pamphlets of a temporary value and 
for scraps of that nature cut out for temporary 
preservation. Scraps for permanent preservation 
I put in the first box with index lists. By these 
arrangements I can in a few moments, by refer 
ring to pigeon-holes of my boxes, ascertain 
whether | have any article or reference in my 
library or pamphlets or scraps on any subjeet. 
As the plan is my own of course I am familiar 
with its adaptations to my uses, while it may not 
suit another. My library is only four hundred 
volumes. My room is small, and therefore my 
boxes are not very large. Il make them according 
to the amveunt of space at my command. My 
papers and magazines, if put on file, I index like 
my books in box first. I keep magazines separate 
from pamphlets on partitioned shelves. 


arranging 
shelf or 


Commentaries first, then 


LD. 
OF SCRAP BOOKS. 

In your last ** Library Letter” you invite pro- 
posals concerning Scrap-books, ete. Herewith | 
send the fruit of my experience. 

I commenced keeping a scrap-book on eutering 
college 15 years ago, and | have never relinquished 
the practice since. But adopted the classi/ica- 
tion system from the first: viz., letter the serap- 
book through the alphabet, giving more pages or 
less according to the letters (B.C, P, 8, T oceur 
more frequently than E, ©, W, X, ete). , 

Now each serap that one saves should saggest 
to the mind atopie or department of truth, and 
may thus easily be assigned, say, to Age, Bible 
Charity, Death, Education, Providence, Temper- 
ance, etc. Paste it then in the section of its initial 
letter. There it is by right, and there it will 
always be found accessible, with many others of 
kin grouped around it. 

A little practice in this method will make it easy, 
and the results are of incalculable value. I cut 
out my seraps and lay them aside for monthly 
arrangement. ‘Then some leisure hour is given to 
the business of inserting them and tbe work is 
promptly and pleasantly done. But if it cost 
much more exertion this plan would pay for itself, 
for now my row of serap-books is the most valy- 
able part of my library. They give to me at a 
minute's notice the gleanings of years. 

Say that I am meditating a sermon on Autumn, 
or Special Providence, or Immortality: I can lay 
my hand instantly on a score of extracts, of all 
kinds and values, which often make my fortune 
for a discourse. 

( also find an intellectual discipline in this exer- 
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cise that is very useful. It develops the scientific 
habit of reading and reflection, accustoms one to 
generalize and arrange truth, and thus keeps one’s 
knowledge in systematic shape. 

There are, of course, extracts that resist classifica- 
tion. Well, put them anywhere. But usually 
something that refuses to be associated with any- 
thing else is not worth knowing. 

It costs labor? Yes; but why not? All true learn- 
ing is expensive, and my *‘ Artificial Memory ” is, I 
think, the most economical part of my apparatus. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. DELTA. 


Our Folks at Poganue.- 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PREPARATIONS FOR SEEING LIFE. 
_ getting ready for Dolly’s journey began to be the 
engrossing topic of the little household. 

Miss Simpkins. the Poganuc dressmaker, had a perma- 
nent corner in the sitting-room, and discoursed ex cathedra 
on “‘ piping-cord "’ and “ruffling cut on the bias,” and Dolly 
and Mrs. Cushing and Miss Deborah obediently ran up 
breadths, hemmed, stitched and gathered at her word of 
command. 

The general course of society in those days as to dress 
and outward adornment did not run with the unchecked 
and impetuous current that it now does. The matter of 
dress has become in our day a yoke and a burden, and 
many a good house-mother is having the springs of her 
existence sapped by responsibilities connected with pinking 
and frilling and quilling, and an army of devouring cares 
as to hemming, stitching and embroidery, for which even 
the ‘‘ consolations of religion ” provide no panacea. 

In the simple Puritan days, while they had before their 
eyes the query of Sacred Writ, ‘‘Can a maid forget her 
ornaments /’—they felt that there was no call to assist the 
maid in her meditations on this subject. Little girls were 
assiduously taught that to be neat and clean was the main 
beauty. Good mothers who had pretty daughters were 
very reticent of any remarks that might lead in the direc- 
tion of persona] vanity ; any extra amount of time spent 
at the toilet, any apparent anxiety about individual adorn- 
ment, met a persistent discouragement. 

Never in all her life before had Dolly heard so much dis- 
course on subjects connected with personal appearance, 
and, to say the truth, she did not at all enter into it with 
the abandon and zeal of a girl of our modern days, and 
found the fitting and trying on and altering rather a tribu- 
lation to be conscientiously endured. She gathered, hem- 
med, stitched and sewed, however, and submitted hersel¢ 
to the trying-on process with resignation. 

“The child don’t seem to think much of dress,” said Miss 
Debby, when alone with her sister. ‘‘ What is she think- 
ing of, with those great eyes of hers ?”’ 

“Oh, of things she is planning,” said her mother; “of 
books she is reading, of things her father reads to her, of 
ways she can help me—in short, of anything but herself.” 

“She is very pretty,” said Miss Debby, ‘‘ and is sure to 
be very attractive.” 

“Yes,” answered her mother, ‘“‘but Dolly hasn't the 
smallest notion of anything like coquetry. Now, she has 
been a good deal admired here, and there have been one or 
two that would evidently have been glad to go farther; 
but Dolly cuts everything of that kind short at once. She 
is very pleasant, very kind, very friendly, up to a certain 
point, but the moment she is made love to—everything is 
chang ” 

“Well,” said Miss Deborah, ‘1am glad I came after her. 
There’s everything, with a girl like Dolly, in putting her 
into proper society. When a girl comes to her years one 
should put her in the way of a suitable connection at once.” 

“‘ As to that,’’ said Mrs. Cushing, ‘I always felt that 
things of that kind must be left to Providence.” 

“T believe, however, your husband preaches that we 
must ‘use the means,’ doesn’t he/ One must put children 
in proper society to give Providence a chance.” 

“Well, Debby, you have your schemes, but I forewarn 
you Dolly is one who goes her own path. She seems very 
sweet, very gentle, very yielding, but she has a little quiet 
way of her own of looking at things and deciding for her- 
self; she always knows her own mind very definitely, too.” 

“Good!” said Miss Debby, taking a long and considerate 
pinch of snuff. ‘‘ We shall see.”’ 

Miss Debby had unbounded confidence in her own powers 
of management. She looked upon Dolly as a very credit- 
ably educated young person so far, but did not in the least 
doubt her own ability to add a few finishing touches here 
and there, which should turn her out a perfected specimen. 

On Sunday morning Miss Debby arose with the spirit of 
a confessor. For her brother-in-law the good lady had the 
sincerest respect and friendship, but on this particular 

«day she felt bound to give her patronage and support to 
the {little church where, in her view, the truly appointed 
minister dispensed the teaching of the true church. 

The Doctor lifted his glasses and soberly smiled as he 
saw her compact energetic figure walking across the green 
to the little church. Dolly’s cheeks flamed up; she was 
indignant; to her it looked like a slight upon her father, 
and Dolly, as we have seen, had a very active spirit of 
partisanship. 


-* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


“Well, I must say I wonder at her doing so,” she com- 
mented, ‘ Does she not think we are Christians?” 

“She has a right to her own faith, my child,” said the 
Doctor. 

‘Yes, but what would she think of me, when I am in 
Boston, if I should go off to some other church than hers?” 

“My dear, I hope you will give her no such occasion,” 
said Mrs. Cushing. ‘‘ Your conscience requires no such 
course of you; hers does.” 

* Well, it seems to me that Auntie has a very narrow 
and bigoted way of looking at things,” said Dolly. 

“Your aunt is an old lady, very decided in al) her opin- 
ions—not in the least likely to be changed by anything 
you or I or anybody can say to her. It is best to take her 
as she is.” 

** Besides,” said the Doctor, “she has as much right to 
think I am in the wrong as I have to think she is. Let 
every one be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

‘**] was very glad, my dear, you answered Dolly as you 
did,” said Mrs. Cushing to her husband that night when 
they were alone. ‘She has such an intense feeling about 
all that relates to you, and the Episcopal party have been 
so often opposed to you, that she will need some care and 
caution now she is going where everything is to be changed. 
She will have to see that there can be truth and goodness 
in both forms of worship.” 

“Oh, certainly; I will indoctrinate Dolly,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘* Yes, I will set the whole thing before her. She has 
a good clear mind. I can make her understand.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LAST WORDS. 

AT last all the preparations were made, and Dolly’s 
modest wardrobe packed to the very last article, so that 
her bureau drawers looked mournfully empty. 

It was a little hair trunk, with “ D. C.” embossed in 
brass nails upon one end, that contained all this young 
lady’s armor—a very different affair from the Saratoga 
trunks of our modern belles. The pink brocade with its 
bunches of rose-buds; some tuckers of choice old lace that 
had figured in her mother’s bridal toilet; a few bits of rib- 
bon; a white India muslin dress, embroidered by her 
own hands;—these were the stock in trade of a young 
damsel‘of her times, and, strange as it may appear, young 
ladies then were stated by good authority to have been 
just as pretty and bewitching as now, when their trunks 
are several times rs large. 

Dolly’s place and Aunt Debby’s had been properly set 
down on Hiel’s stage-book for the next morning at six 
o’elock; and now remained only an evening of last words. 

So Dolly sits by her father in his study, where from in- 
fancy she has retreated for pleasant quiet hours, where 
even the books she never read seem to her like familiar 
friends from the number of times she has pondered the 
titles upon their backs. And now, though she wants to go, 
and feels the fluttering eagerness of the young bird who 
has wings to use and would like to try the free air, yet the 
first flight from the nest tis a little fearful. Boston is a 
long way off —three long days—and Dolly has never been 
farther from Poganuc than she has ridden by her father’s 
side in the old chase; so that the very journey has as 
much importance in her eyes as fifty years later a modern 
young lady will attach to a voyage to England. 

““My daughter,” said the Doctor, “‘I know you will have 
a pleasant time; I hope a profitable one. Your aunt is a 
good woman. I have great confidence in her affection for 
you; your own mother could not feel more sincere desire 
for your happiness. And your grandmother is an eminently 
godly woman. Of course while with them you will attend 
the services of the Episcopal Church; for that you have 
my cordial consent and willingness. The liturgy of the 
church is full of devout feelings, and the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles (with some few slight exceptions) are a very excellent 
statement of truth. In adopting the spirit and language 
of the prayers of the service you cannot go amiss; very 
excellent Christians have been nourished and brought up 
upon them. So have no hesitation about uniting in all 
Christian exercises with your relatives in Boston.” 

“Oh, papa, Iam almost sorry lam going,” said Dolly, 
impulsively. ‘My home has been always so happy, I feel 
almost afraid to leave it. It seems as if I ought not to 
leave you and mother alone.” 

The Doctor smiled and stroked her hair gently in an ab- 
sent way. ‘ We shall miss you, dear child, of course # you 
are the last bird in the nest, but your mother and I are 
quite sure it is for the best.”’ 

And then the conversation wandered back over many a 
pleasant field of the past—over walks and talks and happy 
hours long gone; over the plans and hopes and wishes for 
her brothers that Dolly had felt proud to be old enough to 
share; until the good man’s voice sometimes would grow 
husky as he spoke and Dolly’s long eyelashes were wet and 
tearful. It was the kind of pleasant little summer rain of 
tears that comes so easily to young eyes that have never 
known what real sorrow is. 

And when Dolly after her conference came to bid her 
mother good-night, she fell upon her neck and wept for 
reasons she could scarce explain herself. 

“I should like to know what you've been saying to 
Dolly,” said Mrs. Cushing to the Doctor, suddenly appear- 
ing at the study-door. 

“Saying to Dolly?” exclaimed the Doctor, looking up 
dreamily, ‘‘ why, nothing particular.” 

“Well, you’ve made hercry. I declare! you men have 


no kind of idea how to talk to a girl.” 

The Doctor at first looked amazed, and then an amused 
expression passed slowly over his face. He drew his wife 
down beside him and passing his arm around her said 
significantly, 

“There was a girl, once, who thought I knew how to 
talk to her—but that is a good many years ago.” 


Mrs. Cushing laughed, and blushed, and said, ‘“ Oh, 
nonsense 

But the Doctor looked triumphant. 

** As to Dolly,” hea said, “never fear. She’s a tender- 
hearted little thing, and made herself cry thinking that 
we should be lonesome, and a dozen other little pretty 
kindly things that set her tears going. She's a precious 
child, and we shall miss her. I have settled ber mind as to 
the church question.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
DOLLY'S FIRST LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


My Dear Parents: Here I am in Boston at last, and 
take the very first quiet opportunity to write to you. Hiel 
Jones said he would call and tell you immediately about 
how we got through the first day. He was very kind and 
attentive to us all day, taking care at every stopping-place 
to get the bricks heated, so that our feet were _ quite 
warm, and in everything he was so thoughtful and obliging 
that Aunt Deborah in time quite forgave him for presum- 
ing on his rights as a human being to keep up a free con- 
versation with us at intervals, which he did with his usual 
cheerful good will. 

It amuses me all the time to talk with Aunty. All her 
thoughts are of a century back, and she is so unconscious 
and positive about them that it is really entertaining. All 
this talk about the ** lower classes,” and the dangers to be 
apprehended from them; of * first families” and their ways 
and laws and opinions: and the impropriety of being too 
familiar with common people, amuses me. She seems to 
me like a woman in a book—one of the old-world people 
one reads of in Scott’s novels. She is very kind to me—no 
mother could be kinder—but all in a sort of taking- 
possession way. She tells me where to sit, and what to do, 
and what to wear, and seems to feel a comfortable sense 
that she has me now all to herself. It amuses me to think 
how little she knows of what I really am inside. 

We stopped the first night at a gloomy little tavern, and 
our room was so cold that Aunty and I puffed at each 
other like two goblins, a cloud coming out of our mouths 
every time we opened them. They made a fire in the 
chimney, but the chimney had swallows’ nests in it and 
smoked; so we had to open our windows to let out the 
smoke, which did not improve matters. 

The next night we slept at Worcester, and thought we 
would try not having a fire in our room; so it grew colder 
and colder all night, and in the morning we had to break 
the ice in our pitchers. My fingers felt like so many icicles, 
and my hair snapped with the electrimty. But Aunt 
kept up good cheer and made me laugh through it all with 
her odd sayings. She is very droll and has most original 
ways of taking things, and is so active and courageous 
nothing comes amiss to her. 

Our third and last day was in a driving snow-storm, and 
the stage was upon runners. I could see nothing all day 
but white drifts and eddies of snow-feathers filling the air; 
but at sunset all cleared away and the sun came out just 
as we were coming into Boston. My heart beat quite fast 
when I saw the dome of the State House and thought of 
all the noble, good men that had lived and died for our 
country in that brave old city. My eyes were full of tears, 
but I didn’t say a word to Aunty, for she doesn't feel 
about any of these things asI do. I daresay she thinks it 
a great pity that the old Church and King times cannot 
come round again. 

It was quite dark when we got home to Grandmamma’s, 
and a lovely, real home it seems to me. Dear Grand- 
mamma was so glad to see me, and she held me in her 
arms and cried and said I was just my mother over again: 
and that pleased me, for I like to hear that I look like 
Mother. Mamma knows just how the old parlor looks, with 
Grandmamma’s rocking-chair by the fire and her table of 
books by her side. The house and everthing about it is 
like a story-book, the furniture is old and dark and quaint, 
and the pictures on the wall are all of old-time people— 
aunts and cousins and uncles and grandfathers—looking 
down sociably at us in the flickering fire-light. 

It was all nice and sweet and good. By and by Uncle 
Israel came in and I was introduced to him and our new 
English cousin, Alfred Dunbar. They both seemed glad to 
see me, and we had a very cheerful, pleasant evening. 
Uncle Israel is a charming old gentleman, full of talk and 
stories of by-gone times, and Cousin Alfred is not stiff and 
critical as Englishmen often are when they come to our 
country. He likes Amefica, and says he comes here to 
make it his country, and so far he is delighted with all he 
has seen. He seems to be one of those who have the gift 
of seeing the best side of everything. 1 think it is as great 
a gine as any we read of in fairy stories. 

Vell, altogether we had a very pleasant evening, and at 
nine o’clock the servants came in, and Grandmaniuma read 
prayers out of the great prayer-book by her side. It was 
very sweet to hear her trembling voice commending us all 
to God’s care before we lay down to rest. Grandmamma 
is really altogether lovely. I feel as if it was a blessing to 
be in the house with her. I am so sleepy that I must leave 
this letter to be finished to-morrow. 

December 2Ath. 


I have not written a word to-day, because Aunty said 
that we had come home so late that it would be all we 
could do to get the house trimmed for Christmas; and the 
minute breakfast was done there was a whole cart-load of 
greens discharged into the hall, and we set to work to 
adorn everything. I made garlands and wreaths and 
crosses, and all sorts of pretty things, and Cousin Alfred 
ne them up, and Aunty said that really, *‘ for a blue Pres- 

yterian girl;’’ I showed wonderful skill and insight in the 
matter. 

Cousin Alfred seemed puzzled, and asked me ‘hel com | if 
our family were “ Dissenters.’’ 1 explained to him how in 
our country the tables were turned and it is the Episcopal- 
ians that are the dissenters; and he was quite interested 
and wanted to know all about it. So I told him that you 
could tell much better than I could, and he said he was 
coming some day to see his relations in the country, and 
inquire all about these things. He seems to be a 
the facts in our country philosophically, and when [| tok 
him how I meant to visit the Copp’s Hill Cemetery and 
the other veya where our fathers are buried, he said 
he should like to go with me. He is not at all trifling and 
worldly, like a great many young men, but seems to think 
a great deal and to want to know everything about the 
aa and I know Papa would be interested to talk with 

m. 

Between us, you've no idea how like a bower we have 
made the old house look. Aunty prides herself on keeping 
the old English customs, and had the Yule log brought ia 
and laid with all ceremony, and we had all the old Christ- 
mas dishes for supper in the evening, and w very merry 
indeed. And indeed we have made it so late that, if I am 
to sleep at all to-night, I must close this letter which | 
want to have ready to be posted to-morrow morning. 

Dear parents, I know you will be glad that lam happy 
and enjoying everything, but I never forget you, and 
think of you every moment. 

Your affectionate DOLLY. 


(To be continued.) 
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Religions 


Itema of general and personal interest are solicited 
yor this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Progress of Reformed Episcopacy con- 
tinues to agitate the Establishment. The subject has 
been already a matter of discussion in the House of Bish- 
ops, and has been referred to the approaching Episcopal 
convocation at Lambeth, when it is expected a number of 
American bishops will be present and will be able to give 
fuller information about the ‘‘schism”™ than the English 
already possess. The London ‘‘ Guardian” apprehends all 
sorts of dismal consequences growing out of the move- 
ment, and pictures the lamentable result if any person 
ordained by Bishop Gregg should ‘‘so far presume upon his 
pretended orders as to solemnize what he may persuade 
himself is holy matrimony according to the rites of the 
church.” 

“ The marriage,” it goes on to say, “ would be no marriage 

the celebrant not being in orders of the Church of England; 
and, moreover, as the Archbishop pointed out, he would him- 
self be liable to heavy penalties as a felon. This rather se- 
rious aspect of the question may serve to open the eyes of 
some to the dangers and mischiefa of the course on which 
they are entering in giving any countenance to Bishop Gregg 
and his coadjutors. The peculiar enormity in their case con- 
sists pot at all in their being Dissenters, which might consist 
with respectability and a good couscience, but in their pre- 
tending to be of the Church of England when they are not so. 
In a word, they are, as the Archbishop put it, * impostors; 
they pretend to be one thing when they are another.’ ”’ 


Lord Roseberry’s Marriage.—The Rev. Charles Gutch, B. 
D. who calls himself ** Priest of the Diocese of London and 
incumbent of St. Cyprian’s, St. Marylebone,” takes excep- 
tion to the marriage of a Jewess in a Christian Church, 
and addresses a petition to the House of Bishops of which 
the following is the essence: 

“That your petitioner, feeling deeply aggrieved at this 
manifest breach of Church order and profanation of holy rites, 
earnestly entreats your reverend House to take the whole 
matter into your grave consideration, and to deal with it as 
your reverend House shall deem most conducive to the honor 
of our Lord Jesus Corist and the discipline of the Church and 
the interests of true religion among us." 

It is not exactly clear what Mr. Gutch wants done in the 
premises. Certainly Lady Roseberry cannot be unmar- 
ried. 


ScoTLAND.—The UU’. P. Synod.—Our latest Scottish ex- 
changes bring us only a partial report of the proceedings 
of the United Presbyterian Church Synod at Edinburgh. 
The only proceedings of general interest are the action on 
the proposed revision of the standards, on which we have 
commented in another column; and the hearing of the case 
of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, which is still undecided. The 
indications are, however, that his appeal from the adverse 
decision of the bodies below will not be sustained. 


FRANCE.—The Bible at the Exrposition.—On the opening 
day of the Exposition more than 15,000 people, among 
them Arabs, Turks, Chinese and Japanese, received copies 
of the Scriptures. No sooner were the windows of the 
Bible stand open than crowds flocked to share in the dis- 
tribution. ‘‘ Language,” says a witness, “‘ utterly fails to 
adequately depict the solemnity and impressiveness of the 
scene. Let the reader imagine thousands of men and 
women, soldiers, sailors, officers, policemen, priests, rich 
and poor, persons of all ranks and from all countries, 
struggling for a portion of the Word of God, with, in al- 
most every instance, an expression of joyful thanks as the 
prize was borne away. Perhaps the best idea of the eager- 
ness of the populace may be gathered from the fact of the 
windows of the kiosk having to be closed more than a 
dozen times to lessen the pressure.” 


Christian Work in France.—At the annual meeting of 
the Religious Tract Society, in London, a few weeks since, 
Pastor Monod gave an interesting account of the progress 
of French evangelization. “It is quite a mistake,” he 
said, “‘to think that the people of Paris—and they fairly 
represent the people of France—are generally far gone in 
their opposition to the Gospel. Some of them are: the 
newspapers are; but the common people are not—at 
present, at least. The great obstacle is their profound 
ignorance of Gospel truth; but they may be reached, and 
are reached.”” According to.Pastor Monod there is at 
present a most striking movement in France towards 
Protestantism; and this from very different quarter's. 
Reports from one place in the Haute- Loire tell of the un- 
flinching steadfastness of converts in the midst of trying 
persecution and loss. At Troissy the people have built a 
church and secured a pastor, and this ina Roman Cath- 
olic village. Other factsofasimilarly encouraging charac- 
ter were quoted. Besides this popular movement, there is 
a current set in the same direction, but coming from some 
of the philosophic thinkers and writers of the country. 
Pastor Monod read significant extracts from a pamphlet 
by Mons. Lavelaye (published in Belgium), from a critical 
journal conducted by Mons. Renouvier, professor of phil- 
osophy, who has lately joined the Protestant church at 
Avignon, and from the writings of Mons. Reveilland, a 
barrister and editor of a political paper at Tours. These 
passages went to show that the seriously-thinking men of 
France see no cure for the troubles that afflict the nation 
but a general acceptance of the Protestant faith. 


ITaLy.—Evangelistic Work.—A Bible-reading commu- 
nity of eighty souls has been found in the town of Corato, 
in the Neapolitan province of Italy. It is the outgrowth 
of the present of a single Bible in 1860 tc an image-maker 


of the place, who, being converted by its perusal, added 
the work of Bible distribution to his own trade, By this 
course he so aroused the hostility of the priests that for a 
considerable time he was compelled to conceal himself. 
One old man, a native of the town, makes this simple 
testimony: “‘ We are all determined to follow Jesus; we 
may be persecuted, but God will not forsake us.” 
AT HOME, 

Mr. Kimball's latest appearance is at Chelsea, Mass., 
where he assisted in lifting a debt of £35,000 from the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church. He has been instrumental in 
relieving thirty-seven churches of liabilities aggregating 
21,500,000, 


Fisk University, Nashville, held its commencement exer- 
cises May 19-25. The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Prof. H. 8S. Bennett, and the commencement address 
delivered by the Rev. A. J. Baird, D.D., of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church of Nashville. 


The Rev. J. E. Roy, DD, bas been appointed by the 
American Home Missionary Association Field Superin- 
tendent in the South, to be located at Atlanta, Georgia. 
During the last eighteen years Dr. Roy has labored as the 
society's superintendent in Llinois. The fruits of his 
labors are represented by eighty churches within his dis- 


Episcopal Sunday Afternoon Lectures in Union Hall, 
Boston, on Sunday, May 26. The congregation took occa- 
sion to express its satisfaction with the beginning, and its 
hope that the work would be continued. Mr. Ward an- 
nounced that it would be, the bishop having given his 
sanction: and that the lectures would be resumed the first 
Sunday in September. It now looks as if some sort of a 
* people’s church '’ would grow out of this. 


A Threefold Commemoration.— Besides being Ascension 
Day and Decoration Day, the 30th of May was the 32d an- 
niversary of the consecration of Trinity Church in this 
city, and the services held there were of a specially elab- 
orate and commemorative character. We quote from Dr. 
Dix’s sermon the following significant sentence: ‘‘ When- 
ever you find a people boasting in the simplicity of service 
and an absence of. show, pomp and ritualism, which they 
call the foes of religion, then you will be sure to find the 
absence of a present Christ.” 


Dr. Seymour Accepts.—The diocese of Springfield, on 
learning that Dr. Seymour had declined the office of bishop, 
unanimously adopted a resolution asking him to change 
his determination. To this Dr. Seymour returns the follow- 
ing reply: 


New York, May 28. 
To the Rev. John D. Eaater: 


CHAIRMAN: I withdraw my declination and accept conse- 
cration in Trinity Church, New York, on St. Barnabas Day. 
Geo. F. SEYMOUR. 
So the Theological Seminary, after all, loses its dean. 


Cardinal MeCloskey has been formally welcomed on his 
return from Europe by suitable services at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. Addresses of welcome on behalf of the clergy 
and laity were respectively delivered by Vicar-General 
Quinn and John McKeon. In his response the Cardinal re- 
ciprocated the good wishes of his triends and people; 
alluded to the circumstances of his journey, the installa- 
tion of the new Pope, and his own interviews with the 
pontiff; and spoke in general terms of the papal policy as 
outlined in the recent Encyclical, disclaiming any private 
or personal knowledge on the subject, 


Mr. Lloyd and the Classis,—The Rev. Wm. Lloyd, it will 
be remembered, was accused a few months since by the 
consistory of his church—the Madison Ave. Reformed—of 
having committed certain irregularities, and thereupon 
left the church and the Reformed ministry. His case hav- 
ing come before the Classis of New York, there did not 
seem to be sufficient grounds for receiving or investigating 
forma! charges. It was determined, however, to admonish 
both Mr. Lloyd and the consistory—the former for the in- 
discretions which he had admitted, and the latter for not 
seeking the advice of the Classis before so much publicity 
was given to the case. 


The event of the week in Brooklyn has been the munif- 
icent gift of Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, of $70,000 toward 
liquidating the debt of St. Ann’s Church. Proceedings had 
already been taken to foreclose the mortgage when Mr. 
Cutting announced his purpose. The gift is accompanied 
by the stipulation that the remainder of the obligation, 
$15,000, shall be raised within thirty days and that St. 
Ann’s shall hereafter be a free church. It is in the nature 
of a memorial to Mr. Cutting’s wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Schenck and died within a year after her mar- 
riage. Mr. Cutting is a young man, a banker in this city, 
and vestryman and superintendent of the Sunday-school 
of St. Ann’s Church. 


Involuntary Confession of Sin.—It is the custom in the 
Presbyterian churches of Pittsburg for the congregations 
to stand during prayer with folded arms, raised heads, and 
open eyes, gazing directly at the speaker. On a recent 
Sunday in one of these churches the Rev. Dr. Junkin in 
making the long prayer used the words, *‘ We are guilty— 
guilty—guilty!” An Eastern clergyman, who was also 
occupying the pulpit, and who tells the incident, felt a cu- 
riosity to see if the congregation responded to the confes- 
sion, and uncovered his own eyes. At the first “ guilty,” 
he says, the heads were still erect; at the second, they 
scarcely moved; but at the third, as though by a common 
impulse, every head was bowed. 


The Congregational Associgfion of Indiana held a meet- 
ing at Peru, May 16, which was somewhat noteworthy from 


the presence of representatives from all the benevolent 
societies of the denomination. Dr. W. B. Brown, the new 
Secretary of the Congregational Union, received a cordial 
welcome, and convinced everyone that the Union had 
fallen into faithful and efficient hands. Dr. Alden, of 
Boston, who was also present, charmed his audiences by 
his large-hearted way of pleading the cause of foreign 
missions, Another guest was Secretary Storrs, of the 
Home Missionary Society, who spoke with great fervor on 
the work before the churches and laid before the assovia- 
tion the new “apportionment plan” of aiding the weak 
churches recently adopted by the society. It was decided 
to put into the field aState Missionary, and the Rev. L. P. 
Rose, of Orland, was appointed to the position. This action 
was demanded by the wants of the weak, pastorless 
churches. Several valuable papers were read on practical 
themes gelating to church life and growth, and an address 
of nivfked ability delivered by the Rev. O. C. McCulloch 
on ‘‘ The Relations of Science to Gospel Preaching.” 

Round Lake, Saratoga county, N.Y., has become within 
a few years quite a famous camp-ground and summer re- 
sort. Most visitors to Saratoga will recall the name as 
that of a waysice station about twelve miles this side of 
the great watering-place. Those who have stopped there 
have found that it possesses positive attractions of its own 
in the way of good air and water, fine location, a neigh- 
boring lake, and excellent hotel accommodations, which 
this summer have been considerably enlarged and im- 
proved. From July 16th to 26th it is proposed to hold in 
this place a Sunday-school assembly, after the manner of 
the Chautauqua gathering, at which the course of 8.5, 
normal lessons arranged at Fair Point in 1576 will be 
studied with the help of lectures, class exercises, conversa- 
tions, sermons, etc. At the close a competitive examination 
will be held, and diplomas presented to successful candi- 
dates. Among the speakers and teachers announced are 
the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., the Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., 
the Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., President Chadbourne 
of Williams College, the Rev. Geo. A. Peltz, the Rev. C. 
H. Fowler, D.D., Prof. E. Warren Clark, A. O. Van Lennep, 
Frank Beard, the Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D.D., and many 
others. Full particulars may be obtained by addijming 


Joseph Hillman, Troy, N. Y. 


The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has been somewhat overshadowed by the meetings 
of the Northern Assembly held at the same time. Its 
proceedings have not been without interest, though a 
study of the reports impresses one with the fact that 
a good deal of fruitless work was done. The whole 
of the third day, for instance, was consumed by a dis- 
cussion upon the use of unchristian, denunciatory and 
vituperative language in religious journals. The ques- 
tion was upon the adoption of a resolution declaring it 
to be the duty of the Presbytery where such evils 
exist to admonish the offending party. In debating the 
matter it was held on one side that the question should 
be urged because of the importance of having “our 
religious journals free from offensive criminations and re- 
criminations and scurrilous personal abuse,”’ and by the 
other that ‘‘ the idea of a censorship of the General Assem- 
bly over papers which are perfectly private enterprises is 
monstrous.” In the end, after a vast amount of talk in 
which language of the character objected to was not 
spared, the matter was laid upon the table. The same fate 
befell a question of even greater importance ; to wit: Eccle- 
siastical retrenchment and reform. A report from a 
special committee on this subject recommended seven 
changes of greater or less importance, among others con- 
solidating certain secretaryships, abandoning colored 
theological seminaries, and making |tne session of the 
General Assembly biennial instead of annual—the total 
saving being estimated at $17,000 per annum. Another 
day was abosorbed in the presentation of this question, 
when without discussion it was also laid upon the table. 
Some time, too, was taken up with a set of resolutions 
expresssing the gratification, of the Assembly with 
the “happy and unconditional recognition” of their 
church by the Presbyterian Council at Edinburgh; but 
these were likewise shelved. In sendipvg salutations to 
the Northern Assembly some of the old leaven of unchar- 
itableness worked out. Twenty-four ministers who, as 
it seems, are not yet conciliated wanted to know if “ the 
telegram sent to the Northern Assembly is to be construed 
into the establishment of fraternal correspondence with 
that body.” Their anxiety was relieved by the assurance 
that ‘‘ in the answer sent to the dispatch from the Northern 
Assembly there was not a word about fraternal or other 
correspondence —the dispatch simply returned the Christian 
salutations of that body.” But what a deplorable thing it 
would have been if such relations had been inadvertently 
established! Most of the affirmative action of the Assem- 
bly was in the nature of rovtine work. One of the judicial 
cases—that of Dr. E. J, Baird, of East Hanover Presby- 
tery, Va.—has hitherto been mentioned in our columns, 
Dr. Baird, it will be remembered, was accused of misap- 
propriating the moneys of the Board of Publication, of 
which he was treasurer. He was condemned by the Pres- 
bytery; but on coming before the Synod the case was sent 
back for a new trial, From this decision Dr. Baird ap- 
pealed to the General Assembly, claiming that the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery were not competent judges, Upon 
the appeal the Assembly has decided against him, and sent 
down the case to the East Hanover Presbytery for trial, 
as ordered by the Synod. Dr, Baird, it should be said, has 
published an explanation of his conduct, which seems to 
relieve him of the charge of maladministration. The con- 
sideration of his case was the final, as it seems to have been 
the most important, action of the Assembly.” 


For Gleanings see page 487, 
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MESSIAH’S KINGDOM. 
June 16.--Dan. vii., 914. 

“Thy throne, 0 God, is forever and ever: the scepter of 

thy kingdom is a right scepter.”’— PsaLM xlv., 6. 
TT is the general opinion of most commentators that 
the vision contained in the seventh chapter of Daniel 
represents precisely the same events as those represented 
bv the vision to Nebuchadnezzar in the second chapter. 
There are some striking points of resemblance. le each 
are represented four kingdoms: in one, by a head of gid, 
a bTeagt and arms of silver, a belly and thighs of brass, 
legs of won and clay; in the cther, by a lion with eagle's 
wings, a bear, a four-headed leopard, and a ten-horned 
boast. It is even noticed that as the image that ap- 
peared to Nebuchadvezzar has ten toes of clay, so the 
last beast that appears to Daniel bas ten borns. More- 
over, in each there is a final destruction: in the one, of 
the image; in the other, of the living creatures. Never- 
theless the differences between these two visions are 
ereat, and the difficulties in the way of regarding them 
is prophecies of the same events appear to me to be in- 


superable. 

i. There is an inherent improbability that the same 
prophetic book should give to us two different visions 
for the purpose «f teaching the same truth. I do not 
think there is any analogous instance in the Bible. 
This inherent improhability is made the greater when 
we remember that over sixty years elapsed after the 
vision to Nebuchadnezzar before the vision to Daniel, 
and that the vision to Nebuchadnezzar had been in- 
terpreted by Daniel, and that the vision to Daniel is 
cortainily nv clearer, or more Certain of interpretation, 
than that which Le had already ioterpreted to the king. 
3. The vision to Dantel in this chapter clearly coaducts 
us beyond the advent of Christianity to the second 

coming of Christ and the final judgment; and it seems 

io me equally clear—though all scholars are not of the 
-ame opinion—that the first vision does not conduct us 
othe second coming of Christ, but to his first advent, 
through which there is afforded only a glimpse of his 
~eond coming. 4. If both visions refer to the same 
events, then both strangely pass over all events subse- 
queat to the overthrow of the Roman Empire. The 
tempts on the part of commentators to make out that 
the various European powers of to-day are only parts 
of the disjointed and broken Roman empire seem to 
me an endeavor rather to adapt history to prophecy 
than to interpret prophecy according to history. 5. The 
k netioms referred to in Nebuchbadnezzar’s visions are 
charly successive kingdoms, one following the other. 
Toe beasts referred to ia Daniel's vision are clearly con- 
temporancous. 6. The kingdoms referred to in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s visions have long since ceased to exist, but it 
is cleatly implied in the twelfth verse of the seventh 
clapter that the beasts seen in Daniel's vision shall) con- 
to the day of jugdment. 

For these reasons | am upbalble to accept the common 
interpretation of this bapter; yet I offer any other view 
with creat d.fliidence and hesitation. 1 doubt the abihty 
of anvene to read prophecy except in the light of is 
fulfila ent, und therefore I doubt the ability of anyone 
i» read unfulfilkad prophecies at all. LI am inclined 
ply to find ia t. is vision an ussuraoce of a final vic- 
toy of the kingdom of God over all world powers, with. 
oul undertaking cur ously to inquire just what the world 
powers represented by the varigus images in tbe vision 
may be. Nevertheless | submit bere a view of this 
chapter which has been suggested to me by « life Jong 
studert of history, and which, though it presects some 
difficulties, seems to me far more rational, far more in 
accordarce both with the words of Sc:ipture and the 
events of history, than that which is generally given by 
the Biblical wri.ers on this subject. 

The vision represents four great world powers, each 
by aseparate national emblem—a winged |--»n, a devour- 
ing bear, a four-headed leovard aod ano indescribable 
ten-horped monster. All oi the powers represented by 
these emblems continued to ¢xist until the coming of 
the judgment. The great world powers of the East, 
Babylon, Persia, Greece and Rome, have long since, as 
euch, ceased to exist; we therefore turn our thoughts 
from the past to the present. Is there anything in 
modern times, and in events pow passing and yet to 
come, lo answer to these symbols ” 

The lion is the popular emblem of Great Britain. Its 
national characteristic is its commerce and its navy; a 
wioged lion therefore may weil represent the British 
Emptre. 

The bear is the popular emblem of Russia. It is a 
great military power; it has ravaged and devourei a 
larger extent of territory than any other modern empire, 
if not more than any other empire, ancient or modern. 
A devouring bear, crunching the remaios of his past 
meals apd waiting to arise and devour move flesh, isa 
not unfitting representation of Russia. 

Germany and Austria are of kin, and there are already 


~ 


indications of political combination between them, and 
of possible amalgamation in the not far distant future. 
Four elements enter into this double kingdom, Hungary, 
Austria, Prussia, and the German States: a four-headed 
leopard would not be an inapt representative of this 
Austro-G¢erman power. It may perhaps be considered 
fanciful if Tadd that the national emblem of each of 
the two powers is an eagle, and thus the ** four wings of 
a fow!)” are to be found on its combined standard. 

I shall not veoture to suggest what the fourth benst, 
“dreadful, and terrible, and strong exceedingly; 
diverse from al! the beasts that were before it,” may be. 
It is enough to say that this beast indieates a great and 
terrible world-power yet to be developed; it may be 
that the Grecian Empire is again to become potent in 
the East; there are at least some indications of it. I 
may be that the half-crushed Mohammedan power may 
again arise and assert itself in Asia and Asia Minor. It 
may be that some new combination of empires is to 
evolve out of the future; it is enough for us to see that 
there are elements out of which such a power can he 
evolved, and that the development of a fourth beast 
more terrible than either of the others is not an im- 
probability. 

All of the beasts in the vision came up out of the sea 
tempest t »ssed; all of these great world-powers of to-day 
bave come up out of the chaos, the darkness, and the 
tempestuous experiences of che Middle Ages. 

It may be asked what place in this picture is there 
for France, Spain, Italy, the United States, -or for 
Cura. Lanswer that we may reasonably assume ‘hat 
the stage of Daniel's vision is that on which Daniel's 
life was cast and that the great conflict of the world- 
powers is yet to take place in Western Asia; apd there 
is at present at least no indication that France, Spain, 
Italy, the United Scates, or China will participate ac- 
tively in it. 

It only rdmains to add that the “* Ancient of days 
was a phrase in use in Babylonian theology to repr: sent 
the first person of the Babylonian Triad, or Trinity, and 
that in Daniel's vision it represents the Eternal Father; 
that it do¢s not represent the Son is evident from 
verse 13, where we are told that ‘‘one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of days.” 

If, then, this hypothetical interpretation of Danie)’s 
dream be correct, Daniel saw in his vision those events 
gome of which are taking place in our own time: he 
gaw the gathering of the British, the German and the 
Russian powers for a terrible conflict; he saw evolved 
out of the conflict a new and mightier power than 
ether; he beheld, though in mystic form, the prepara- 
tion for the great battle which elsewhere is foretold as 
immediately preceding the judgment day; he saw de- 
scending from the heavens the manifest power of the 
Son of God; ne saw Christ coming in the clouds of 
beaveun to judge the nations of the earth; he saw the 
end, when ‘the Son shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and power.”’ 

I leave the vision to carry its own influence upon the 
reader, If this suggestive interpretation is correct we 
are certainly living in a grand and awful time. In 
whatever generation the Son of man may come to judge 
the world, the presen’ nations shall live to see that judg- 
ment. They shal! be broken, but his kingdom shall be 
established; “an everlas'ing kingdom, and all dominions 
shall serve and obey bim.” 

“What [say unto you I say upto all, Wateh;” * for 
in such an hour as ye think vot the 8 nof man com- 
eth.” 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


OUR PART. 

1. Christ's kingdom is going on. Jesus shall reign. All 
people, nations and languages shall serve him. His do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away. 

2. It is extended by human means—preaching, teaching, 
Christian lives and prayer. 

3. Every one may havea part. (Go ye inte all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, teaching them. 

4. Unimportant persons may greatly help or hinder the 
kingdom. ‘A boy misdirected a general and ruined an 
emperor. A cripple lighted a watch fire in Tyrol, lost his 
life and saved his country.” 

5. Those who help shall reign in the fullness of the king- 


dom. You, asa teacher of little ones, have a humble 
position. But you are doing that without which the king 


dom could not prosper. Therefore be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus. Endure hardness as a good soldier. 
Remember your high calling. When the king comes you 
shall find the great reward. 


THERE is a test-point about you somewhere. Perhaps it 
iS pride; you cannot bearan affront: you will not con- 
fessa fault. Perhaps it is personal va ity, ready to sa- 
crifice everything to display. Perhapsit isa sharp tongue. 
Perhaps it is some sensual appetite, bent on its unclean 
gratification. Then you are to gather up your moral 
forces just here, and, till that darling sin is brought under 
the practical law of Christ, you are shut ont from Christ's 
Kingdom.—({Bishop Huntington. 


Hooks and Authors. 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 

Every new doctrine is compelled to pass through a 
stage of contemptuous indifference. We cannot give 
vur time to the study of every new-fangled notion 
which unstable and unbalanced minds may have to 
offer on religion and science. Discoveries in trutb, like 
inventions in mechanics, must earn their right to a'ten- 
tion from a public already pre-occupied, and therefore 
toa certain extent prejudiced. Of course to its advo- 
cates this necessity seems hard and even unjust, but it 
is an indispensable protection to the cburch in religion 
and to the world at large in all branches of knowledge. 
lt is not strange, therefore, that the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality—or of annihilation, as it is still 
persistently miscalled in certain quarters—should bave 
been received with contemptuous silence instead of 
with argument, and that it should still be so received 
by some critics who are not alive to the drift of thoucht 
outside of limited theological circles. Nevertheless a 
doctrine which has for its representatives such men as 
Mr. Dale in the Congregational denomination and Mr. 
White in the Baptist denomination cannot any longer 
be treated with contempt; it is worthy impartial con- 
sideration by every humble and devout student of God's 
Word and God’s providence. It is to be regarded not 
as a new form of heresy, to be suppressed, but as a new 
conception of human nature and divine gc vernment, to 
be studied, 

We have said that this doctrine is misealled the doc- 
trine of anuihilationism. It may seem to be a small 
matter what name is given to a doctrine, and so in a 
certuin sense it is; but the term annihilationism is 
upjust, because it is misleading; and injurious, because 
it prevents the superficial reader of literature from com- 
prehending what the doctrine really is. The term as- 
sumes that man ts immortal and that the penalty of sin 
is destruction. The doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality denies both postulates; it denies that man is by 
pature immortal or that destruction is in any strict 
sense a penalty of sin. It is not merely nor even mainly 
a doctrine of future penalty, though it assumes to throw 
some light on that dark and almost insoluble problem. 
It is a theory of buman nature, of creation, of redemp- 
tion. It proposes a new theodicy, and ventures to 
reconcile the teachings of Scripture with the latest ten- 
dencies of scientific thought. It even in a measure finds 
a common ground for revelation and the best matcrial- 
istic philosophy, for the teachings of the intuitions and 
those of a cold and critical ana:ysis of the brain and 
nervous system. It undertakes to harmonize in a degree 
Huxley and Paul. This doctrine, stated in its simplest 
form, is substantially as follows. Man, scientifically 
considered, is the highest of the animal creation. He 
may for aught we know, for aught the Bible teaches, 
have come by a process of development from a lower 
form of animal life. His reason does not differ gener- 
ically from what the old philosophy regarded as in- 
stinct. His conscience in its lower manifestations does 
not differ from the faculty which in the higher animals, 
notably the doz, gives a sense of shame. However 
great the gap between man considered zoologically and 
the animals just below him, it is not a gap between the 
human and the divine, it is not infinite.. His body and 
soul he possesses in Common with al! other higher ani- 
mals, and both body and soul are mortal. The soul-life 
may be wholly dependent on the bodily organism and 
cease to act when the bodily organism ceases to live ; 
it may possess a distinct power of life for a time after 
the body has crumbled to the dust ; but it is not deathless, 
But man has in addition a spirit which links him to God. 
This spirit exists in a man only as a potentiality, a germ 
which must be brought into a real life by the power of 
the spirit of God brooding it, as a bird broods the 
egg, or as the sunlight broods the seed. If it is thus 
brought ioto life the whole being becomes akin to God, 
a partaker of the divine nature, and therefore an heir of 
immortality. This opening of the new and divine life 
in the soul is the new birth of which the Scriptures 
make so much. It confers upon the otherwise purely 
animal soul a new life, upon the otherwise dying man 
the divine quality of immortality. This new birth 1s 
viveu Ouly through faith in Christ, or at least faith in 
Christ is the best possible evidence of its existence. In 
+ very new-born soul there still remains, in the earthly «x- 
perience,the conflict between the animal nature, what Paul 
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calls the “flesh,” and the spiritual nature, thus divinely 
civen, The latter is almost always at first feeble, and the 
former strong, and the spiritual and divine gains the 
tinal victory over the animal only by the educative pro- 
cusses of life, the discipline of sorrow, and the sapcti- 
fyieg intluences of the Holy Spirit. Those in whom 
this new life has been thus developed. possess eternal 
life, not as a reward of their virtue, nor even as a 
though in some sense as a consequence, of 
those in whom this life has not been de- 
veloped die; they are not annihilated, but by the very 
law of their bcing 


reward, 
them faith: 


hecome extinct exactly as apy other 
‘This ts not strictly a penalty of their sins; 
though its toe natural and peces-ary consequence of their 
refusal to the gift of eternal life through Jesus 


animal reuy. 


accep! 


Curt. There may be, and probably is, in addition, an 
actual aad intlicted penalty visited on at least some 
men fer their positive transgressions in this life; but 


clernal coasequences are pronounced only against the 
refusal to aceept Christ as the One who brings immor 
tality to lizht; and the only eternal consequence of this 
refusal is toat the soul which has thus refused partici 
pation tn the divine nature and consequent immortality 
does not receive it. Tle who has chosen to live as aa 
animal dies as an animal, 

Now, the attentive student will see that this is very 
different irom adoctrioe merely of annibilationism; that 
it is something more than a mere theory of a fucure 
stare, It involves « new psychology; viz., the three 
fold nature body, soul, and spirit: anew «doc- 
trine of the »ncarsation; viz., Christ, a buman body and 
soul, ectirely dominated by and subject to the divine 
spirit: 


of man 


a new doctrine of redemption; viz,, deliverance 
trom the animal condition and consequent death into a 
spiritnal condition, begotten by God and involving a 
consequent divire immortality: and finally, but rather 
incidentally than essentially, a new doctrive of the 
future; viz., the final extinction, by natural processes, of 
all u-eless being, and the “survival of the fittest ” mm the 
vmmortal life. 

Of this general doctrine, Which we have purposely 
stated In the simplest possible form, and withour a y of 
the incidental views and interpretations which bave 
been incorporated in it by its various advocates, the 
three books mentioned at the foot of the column are the 
ablest modern exponents, Mr. White's book is, if not 
the most profound, at least the most elaborate of the 
three. Thirty vears go be published on the same theme, 
ind be has ever since been engaged in studies which 
bear on it. Sook bears the ucquestionable marks of 
iipeness, such as only a work thus loog pondered ever 
bears, The author has had time and opportunity not 
only to consider objections, but also to consider his doc- 
triue in the light of modern thought ino its various as- 
peets, brings out, with more prominence than any 
other writer on this subject with whom we are acquaint- 
el, the relation which tbe doctrine bears to modern 
-clentific discovery avd to the great doctrines in religion 
of incarnation und redemptioa, While he devotes a 
lurve part of his pages to the consideration of Seripture 
te ching on the whule subject, his book is philosophical 
as Well as interpretative aud theological, and is likely to 
recerve, as it certuinly deserves, the attention of thought- 
ful mea outside of ail theological schools, as well as of 
those withio the Church, 

Of Mr. Pettingell’s bo k our readers have had some 
idea afforded them by the articles from the same pen ia 
our columns, signed ‘* Clericus.” Though not as broad 
in its treatment, and in some sense not as thorough in 
its methods as Mr. White's book, it has the merit of 
creater simplicity. It suggests rather than fully pre- 
sents the scientific and philosophical arguments, and 
vives most of its space to the teaching of Scripture. 
The author's spirit is admirable, he is rarely betrayed 
into controversial heats; only in occasional replies 
to controversialists on the other side when he regards 
them as misrepresenting cither Scripture or the cause 
which be defends. We confess ourselves surprised that 
<o usually carefal a scholar as Dr. Bartlett could have 
fallen into the serious misquotation of Daniel xii,, 2, 3. 
charged against bia; but his misinterpretation of the 
doctrine of conditional immortality as equivalent to an- 
nitnlation is less strange. Theological coatroversialis's 
seem incapable of correctly understanding anyone wih 
whom they disuyre e. A notable instance of this is af- 
forded by Mr. Pettingeil’s singular misapprehension of 
Mr. Beecher’s positioo, on page 262. Nenther Mr. 
Beecher aor Mr. Farrar holds to the doctrine of the res- 
toration of allmen. All that either bas said is that he 
aos Dot believe in the doctrine of the endless torment 
ot any seul; they have both bees content thus far to 
‘eave the final issue in mystery, though the language of 
Loth would seem to imply « teadeucy to believe that 
there will be some utterly irreciaiwcable, the end of 
whom will be destruction. Mr. Pettingell has been kd 
into tuis misapprebension by bis clearly erroneous as 
sumption that his Theological Trilemma includes every 
possible theory of the future state; several other 


theories may b> constructed by a combination of one or | 


more of them. Thus the doctrioe is certainly conceiva- 


ble that there may be a future probation for those who 
have had practically no offer of immortal life here, or 
even for some of those who have refused the offer here, 
with, as the final issue, the gradual extinction of all 
that persistently and permanently chose the flesh rather 
than the spirit, 

The third volume is more popular in structure than 
either of the others. It is a volume of sermons preached 
by the rector of All Saints’ Church (Episcopal) in Wor- 
ecster, Mass. It is naturally less controversial than Mr. 
Pettinuell’s work, while itis at the same time less ex- 
haustive than either that or Dr. White's treatise. It 
does not aim to treat fully all, or even the principal texts 
which are regarded by the advocates of the respective 
proof texts. The author suggests rather 
than amplifies the arguments in favor of the doctrine 
of conditional immortality, and uses as well as main- 
Ife also presents with great fairness, though 
with oo concealment of his own opimons, the other two 
views of eternal suffering and final restoration, Some 
of his thoughts, as bis interpretation of ‘* lam the Way,” 
ure striking and original ; and his whole spirit is tender 


doctrines «4s 


tal is if. 


and devout, 

For the professional student Mr. White's treatise is the 
best, because the broadest; but it is an imported book 
and therefore more expensive. For the non-professional 
student Mr. Pettingell’s smaller and simpler presentation 
of the sume substantial philosophy is perhaps equally 
sutisfactory, For the devout lay reader Dr. Huuting- 
ion’s still simpler treatment will be the most attractive. 


\. D. F. Randolph & Co. have initiated what they call 
the “Spare Hour Series” with a pretty story of English 
home life by Sarah Doudney, entitle’ “ Stepping Stones.” 
The motive of the book is taken from that stanza in *“ In 
Memoriam,” 

~ That men muy rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 
and is worked out in a quiet and not improbable way to a 
happy conclusion. There is a good deal of excellent 
character-drawing: the scenes are well-chosen, and the 
action is enlivened with a considerable variety of incident. 
For the spare hour which it is intended to occupy it will 
prove a most agreeable companion. 

A volume of *“* Choice Readings” has been compiled by 
Prof. R. MeL. Cumnock of the Northwestern University. 
The book is well adapted for use by the elocutionary 
classes of a college, and is happily free from any very ex- 
tended discussion of elocution as a sq@ence and an art. 
The rehearsal of ** Tritone”’ and * Ditone,” rising and fall- 
ing, and the musical potation to mark the movement of a 
cadence, can never equal inborn taste and expression. A 
careful drill and a just criticism may aid those gifts, but 
these require the living master of the art at hand. Prof. 
(nmnock’s book is unusually full of the best selections, 
containing some that we have never seen in any other col- 
lection of examples. The young men of the Northwestern 
University are to be congratulated on having among them 
a teacher of so excellent judgment. 

A few years ago that bright and entertaining writer 
whe vails her identity under the modest. initials, ** H. H.,” 
aml who people insist is the alfer ego of Saxe Holm, sent 
out a little volume entitled “ Bitsfof Travel.” People who 
read that with interest—and who did not’/—will be glad to 
learn that another volume in the nature of a supplement, 
culled Bits of Travel ‘at Home,” has just appeared. In 
this Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, for such is her veritable 
name, takes the reader into the far West and displays the 
attractions of California and Colorado, glancing backward 
miiway in the book to one or two scenes of life in New 
England. Mrs. Jackson's charm lies as much in the vivid- 
ness of her descriptions as in the delicacy of her humor. 
Next to seeing all these sights with one’s own vision is to 
look at them through the eyes of some observing traveler 
and with the author of * Bits of Travel” as that traveler 
we are not sure but that it is even better than to go one’s 
self. For Mrs. observation is so keen and her 
sense of the incongruous so acute that she catches and 
hundred things which the most of us would in- 
evitably miss. The book is published in neat and attractive 
stvle, uniform with the other “ Bits” books by Messrs. 


Roberts Bros. 


Jacks 


notes a 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The beginning of a life of Edgar A. Poe is a notable 
feature of a recent number of ‘“‘Rivista Europea.” 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan will add a chapter to his “ New 
Ireland,” suggwested by the murder of Lord Leitrim. 

\ pocket edition of Longfellow is promised. No poet 
wonld be more welcome to the pockets of the people. 
—Rev. W. W. Skeats, the Chaucerian scholar, has been 
elected to the new professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Cam- 
bridce. 

~A lot of Hayley papers has lately been sold in London, 
included in which were many fresh and interesting letters 
of Cowper. 

-More than 39,000 copies have been sold of Mrs. Trim- 
mers ‘History of the Robins,” and a new edition is just 
outan England. 

—Another volume of Dr. John Waddington's ** Congre- 
vational History,” containing the subject to 1850, is in form 
at 

—Two new poems by Robert Browning have just ap- 
peared in London in one volume: “ La Saisiaz,” and “ The 
Two Poets of Croisie.”’ 


~Mesers. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce that the Rev. 


Lyman Abbott's Commentary on Mark and Luke, in uni- ' 


minion 


form stvle with the volumes on Matthew and Act 
ready. 

—The second part of Mr. George Grove’s “ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians” carries that work to the 2ith page. 
and the titles from “* Ballad” to ** Boieldieu.” 

—No. 74 of the Journal of the Geographical Society of 
Berlin contains a large-scale rain-fall map of modern En- 
rope, by Dr. Otto Kriimme!, the first of its kind. 

—The original MSS. of Schiller’s and Coethe’s corre 
spondence were offered to the libraries of Berlin andl Munich 
for 4,000 thalers, and refused; and have now been secured 
by the publishing house of Cotta in Stuttgart. 

—It is understood that Mr. Comyns Carr has resigned 
the post of art-critie on the London * Pall Mal! Gazette,” 
the cause being a difference of judgment on questions of 
artistic taste between himself and the editor. 

—A translation of Turgenieff's ** Nov.” by Ashton W. 
Dilke, under the title of “Virgin Soil,” is announced in 
London by Macmillan. One has already been published 
by Henry Holt & Co. in their Leisure Hour Series. 

—** Allgemeine Literarische Correspondenz ” is the name 


IS now 


of a new German literary semi-monthly published at Lerp- ’ 


zig, and now in its second year. Its issue for April lth 
contains an elaborate account of Bayard Taylor's works. 

—A North-of Englan’ gentleman has written, under the 
pseudonym of “ Launcelot Cross,” a small volume on 
“Characteristics of Leigh Hunt,” which is published by 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. It is a pleasant collection of per- 
sonal reminiscences. 

—*The Crown Tennyson”’ is the name of a new and 
complete edition of the works of the English poet-laureate, 
just out in London, from the press of C. Kegan Paul & 
Co. It is in one volume, crown, Svo, and sells in plain 
cloth at six shillings. 

—The * Literary World” for June has a long and elabo- 
rate article by Justin Winsor on **A Choice of Cyclopedias ;" 
and two columns of “Shakespeariana”™ by Joseph Crosby 
of Zanesville, Ohio, who is one of the most learned and ac- 
complished Shakespeareans in this country. 

—The author of * German Home Life,” which obtained 
such great popularity on its publication, has written a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘Prince Bismarck, Friend or Foe?” 
urging’ an Anglo-German alliance as the only possible 
chance for the prosperity of the two c« yuntries. 

—A tirm of London publishers issue immediately Cap- 
tain Markham’s “The Great Frozen Sea,” a personal 
narrative of the voyage of the * Alert” in 1s75—6; * The 
Unity of Creation,” by Mr. S. B. J. Skertchly, F. G.S.; 
and a large map of Tropical Africa, showing the latest ex- 
plorations, edited by Commander Cameron. 

—Messrs. L. Prang & Co. of Boston issue every month a 
series of perfcrated designs for the blackboard, to accom- 
pany and illustrate the International 8S. S. Lessons. These 
are known as **Springer’s Transfer Outlines,” and by their 
use, with the aid of a pounce-bag and powder, one who is 
not at all an artist may become fairly expert iu blackboard 
work. 

—In Paris the French Academy has just published the 
seventh edition of its famous Dictionary; M. Renan has 
produced a politico-philosophical fancy in dramatic form, 
called **‘ Caliban,” being a sort of continuation of ** Tem- 
pest; M. Soury has printed a pamphlet, *‘Jesus et les 
Evangiles,’’ the argument of which is that Jesus was a 
sufferer from mental alienation; M. Sully Prudhomme 
has given forth a volume of remarkable verse entitled ** La 


Justice’ and M. Zola has written a new novel, Une 
Page d’ Amour,” which some critics esteem bis master- 
piece. 


—The Boston publishers show signs of unwearied activ 
ity. Among their announcements are those of a new ed. 
ition of ** Paul and Virginia” for Houghton, Osgood & Co.'s 
Vest Pocket Series; a Little Classics collection of Bret 
Harte’s freshest magazine papers; a “ History of the Do- 
of Canada, by Lee & Suepard; and a book of 
European travels by the ** Danbury News’’ man. The two 
daughters of the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, who accom- 
panied their father on his voyage round the world a tew 
years since, have written an account of it, which will be 
published by D. mieratbied & Co. 


BOOKS REC ED. 


[The receipt of all new putlicatwmas delivered a! (he 
erial Rooma of this paper will be ack.wavledyed in ite cartes 
wulbsequent issue. Publishers will comer a face promptiy 
aivising ua of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of pricea are desirable in ail comes. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers, Price, 

Bible for we * Vol. fl. . .Keberts Bros. 2 
Butler, J.G., D. Bibte Readers’ ‘Commentary.’ Appletons. 
Child L. Maria. ‘Aspirations | f the World.” .. Robe:ts Bros. 
Clarke, Jas. va Memorial and hical Sketches.” 

(mgood & Co. 
Cox, Samuel, “ Salvator Mundi.”’.. P. Dutten & Co. § 25 
Doudney. Sarah, Stepping “tunes ..Randviph tu 
Harper, Mrs. st. John, St. Peter's Bride 


. W. Carleton & Co. t 
Hall, Rev. C. ‘Popular Education.” . Randolph & Co. 
Helm, lement na, tid ar al sn.””. Jas, A. Moore, (nit. 
H..” Bits of Trave at Keberts Brus. | 
Huntington, Wm. DD.’ ndition al irtality 
K.P. Dutton & Co. 
James, H.. Jr.."* Watch and Ward... Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Liddell and Seott's Greek-Enulish Lexicon.” Hlarpers. 
= Vbridged. 
Norton, Sidney A., Elements of Chemistry 
Van Antwe &«o.. and Cinn. 
“ Rothmell.’ & shepare. 
Stowe, Mrs. B.. oganuc eople.” 


Seias, J. A.. DD 
Stebbins, Emma. 


Todd, Rev. John 


Townsend, L. T., D.D.. 


Fords, & Hulbert. t 
a ‘Life After Death... . . Frederick. 
‘Charlotte Cushman,” 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. WwW 
How a Child May Come to 
Randolph & Ce. 
“ The Intermediate ver 


~he 12 

B. P.. The New West.” ............... Rive ress, 
Verne, Juies, * Of On a Comet!” 

Claxton, Remeen & Haffeifinver 


We have also received current numbers «of toe following publii- 
cations: 

American Missionery, Baptist Missionary, Bee Keeper's Maga- 
zine, Guide to Holiness. Latteti’s Living Age, Medical Moothtly. 
Nature, New Jerusalem Magazine, Popular science Monthly, spir 
itnal Offering, Unitarian Keview, Vick’ Monthly 

Music Wife. Little (ines and Hume." Paulids, loutsvilie 
Ky. cente. 
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BOSTON ANNIVERSARY NOTES. 


—The Anniversary rain, which seldom fails, held off till 
Thursday, and then came in good earnest. 

—The Unitarians held well-attended, spirited and devout 
prayer-meetings at the Hollis Street Church. 

—Rev. Brooke Herford takes the sensible ground that 
the business of discrediting the Bible has been carried to 
far among Unitarians. 

—Mr. Curtis made a speech at the meeting of the Free 
Religious Association, but gave it to be understood that his 
presence meant community not of faith but of spirit. 
There is cervainly a difference. 

—The Oberlin Alumni of Boston and vicinity held a re- 
union on Thursday, at which Prof. Barbour, Lucy Stone, 
the Rev. Geo. F. Wright, Prof. Shafer of Wellesley College, 
and others, mingled in a very fraternal way, and broke 
bread together, 

—The Congregational Library now has 20,000 volumes 
and 80,000 pamphlets, but the mortgage of $250,000 on the 
Congregational House is a heavy load to carry, and there 
is great need of the immediate raising of $60,000 to save it 
from serious embarrassment. 

—The Free Religious Association loses its old President, 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, by resignation; Prof. Felix 
Adler of this city succeeding him. It closes its year with 
a debt of $231; complains much of the lack of funds for 
carrying on its work, and shows various signs of weakness. 

—Dr. Stebbins, at the meeting of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, described Cornell University as ‘‘an example of an 
unsectarian university, with no religious instruction, but 
with a slight dash of the irreligious;” and Rev. 8. R. Cal- 
thorp said that the Orthodox were better than their creed, 
and the Unitarians worse than theirs. 

—The Unitarian Festival at Music Hall, Thursday even- 
ing, was graced by the presence of the Hon. Geo. W. Curtis 
as presiding officer, whose speech introductory and occa- 
sional remarks throughout were in his happiest vein. He 
began with a very clever allusion to his office as a lay- 
reader in the Unitarian church on Staten Island, and spoke 
of himself as belonging to neither clergy nor laity, but as 
standing in the broad aisle of a common religious syth- 
pathy.” 

—The Congregational Publishing Society has had a very 
prosperous year under the new administration of Mr. 
George P. Smith. The sales have been only slightly less 
than for the year before, while the expenses have been re- 
duced one-third; leaving the business condition of the 
Bociety better by 16 per cent. than it was at the beginning 
of the year. Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, who has 
been President of the Society for ten years, declined a re- 
election, and J. Russell Bradford was chosen in his place. 

—The Festival of the Congregational Club at Faneuil 
Hall, Wednesday evening, was hardly so successful this 
year as it has been formerly, either in point of attendance 
or of the speaking which follows the collation. There was 
an unpleasant proportion of vacant seats, and the after- 
dinner eloquence was of rather a labored sort. Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Clapp of this city, however, who spoke last, did 
much to redeem the occasion from over dullness, and his 
words returned the company to the very good humor into 
which Prof. Barbour launched it. Other of the speeches 
made might be used to point two morals: first, that pub- 
lic speakers should not say as if in earnest what they mean 
to be taken as a joke; and, second, that they should not 
take what is obviously said in joke as spoken in earnest. 

—The six Congregational Societies made Wednesday 
their field-day this year, and occupied Tremont Temple as 
usual! with brief successive meetings. That of the Congre- 
gationa!l Union, or church- building society, came first, with 
cheering allusions to the certainty that its administrative 
expenses will be reduced this next year to about $5,000. 
Prof. Wm. M. Barbour spoke for the Publishing Society 
on the power of written thought in the work of the word's 
redemption. The American Missionary Association re- 
ported an excess of receipts for the present year so far in 
excess of those for the corresponding period last year. 
The College and Education Society was in good spirits over 
an unusual good fortune in the matter of legacies. The 
Home Missionary Society also made a very favorable 
showing of the year’s income and work, and the American 
Board brought the exercises of the day to an enthusiastic 
close with specia] indications of joy and hope over the 
prospects in China and Japan. 

—There is a ‘‘ Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers,” an organic relic of the good old times 
when all Congregational ministers were members of one 
body. It holds beneficiary funds, and maintains its cor- 
porated existence by a regular annual meeting for the 
election of officers and the preaching of asermon. It is 
the only remaining official point of meeting for the Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian ministers. Rev. W. H. H. Murray 
was last year chosen ‘‘second preacher” for this year: and 
the “first preacher,” Dr. Webb, having done the duty, 
question arose whether Mr. Murray should not be made 
‘first preacher” for next year. This led to a discussion 
whether Mr. Murray was auy longer a Congregational 
minister, the sentiments of his recent sermon in outline of 
his new church being adduced as evidence to the contrary, 
Rev. E. E. Hale said that within three hours Mr. Murray 
had told him he was a Congregational minister. Finally 
Mr. Murray was thrown overboard, the Convention elect- 
ting for ‘‘first preacher” next year Pres. Seelye of Amherst 
College, and for ‘‘second” Rev. Dr. Peabody. 

—The Society for the Suppression of Vice held a large 
and important meeting at Park Street Church, Tuesday 
afternoon, admission to which was by ticket, to men only, 
much to the disgust of a score or two of ear-itching women 
against whom the door was shut. The proceedings were 
lively. Mr. Comstock, alluding to the obstacles encoun- 
tered in his work, said that he saw before him there a man 


whose face had been familiar to him for five years, seen at 
every trial and every exhibition of *‘smut”’ he had at- 
tended; and every time he had looked at him while he had 
been speaking he saw a sneer upon his face. The observa- 
tion was greeted was loud cries of * Put him out,” but 
Mr. Comstock interceded to have him stay, and stay he 
did, finally rising to show himself, though somebody's re- 
quest that he be allowed a hearing was refused. Later in 
the meeting, Rev. Jesse H. Jones put some pretty sharp 
questions to Mr. Comstock as to his methods of ferreting 
out the peculiar class of criminals with which he is con- 
cerned, and then advanced the opinion that the method of 
obtaining evidence by such means as Mr, Comstock em- 
ployed was regarded as mean and contemptible by all 
reguiar policemen and detectives. The audience showed 
itself out of sympathy with this criticism, and Mr. Com- 
stock retorted by saying that Mr. Jones was the gentleman 
who represented the free-lovers at Washington a few wéeks 
ago toask for a change in the laws prohibiting the use of 
the mails for the transmission of obscene literature. 


THE EUCHARIST. 
By DEAN STANLEY. 


HAT is the moral significance of blood ? It may be 
manifold. 

There is its peculiar meaning in the crimson color which 
overspreads the face in moments of great emotion. It has 
been well said: “If God made the blood of man, did he 
not much more make that feeling which summons the 
blood to his face, and make it the sign of guilt?” and, we 
must also add, of just indignation, of honest shame, of in- 
genuous modesty? It would be childish to speak of the 
mere color or liquid of the blood in these cases as the thing 
important. It would be unphilosophical, on the other 
hand, not to acknowledge the value of the moral quality 
of which the blood in these cases is the sure sign and sacra- 
ment. There is a famous passage in Terence in speaking 
of the features of a young man: “ He blushes—his face 
glows with scarlet; he is saved.” Erubuit; salva res est. 
He was saved by that which the mantling blood in his 
cheek represented. 

There is another idea of which blood isthe emblem. It 
is the idea of suffering. A wound, a blow, produces the 
effusion of blood, and blood therefore suggests the idea of 
pain. This is no doubt part of the thought in such pas- 
sages as ‘‘ This is he that came by water and by blood,” or 
“Without shedding of blvod there is no remission,” or 
again in the magnificent description of the conqueror of 
Edom (Isa. lxiii., 1-3) advancing knee-deep in the blood, 
whether of himself or his enemies, the lively expression of 
the truth that without exertion there can be no victory— 
that “‘ via crucis via lucis.” It is the thought so well set 
forth in Keble’s hymn on the Circumcision: 

Like sacrificial v ine 
Pour’d on a victim's head 

Are those few precious drops of thine 
Now first to offering led. 

They are the pledge and seal 
Of Christ's unswerving faith 

Given to His Sire, our souls to heal, 
Although it cost His death. 

But these and all other moral senses which we can attach 
to the-Word blood run up into a more general and also a 
more Biblical significance. ‘‘ The blood of a living thing is 
the life thereof.’’ This expression of the old Jewish Law, 
many times repeated, well harmonizes with the language 
of Harvey: ‘ Blood is the fountain of life, the first to live 
and the last to die, and the primary seat of the animal 
soul.” When any one was described as shedding his blood 
for another, or sealing a testament or will or covenant 
with his blood, it was meant that he sealed or signed it 
with whatever was most precious, most a part of himself. 
The biood is the lifeblood—is, as it were, the very soul of 
those who give it. The spot of blood placed on the altar, 
whether of human or anima! sacrifice, the streak of blood 
from the Paschal lamb on the forehead of Jew or Samari- 
tan, represented the vital spark of the dead creature which 
a few moments before had been full of life and vigor. 

As, then, the body of Christ, in the language of Script- 
ure, means (as we saw) one of two things—either his 
general character and moral being, or the Christian and 
human society which now represents him—so the blood of 
Christ in like manner means the inmost essence of his char- 
acter, the self of his self, or else the inmost essence of the 
Christian society, the lifeblood of Christendom and human- 
ity. And therefore we must ask yet another question: 
What is the most essential characteristic, the most precious 
part of Christ, the most peculiar and vivifying element of 
Christendom? This question is not so easy to answer in a 
single word. Different minds would take a different view 
of that which to them constitutes the one thing needful, 
the one indispensible element of the Christian life. To 
some it would seem to be freedom, to others intellectual 
progress, to others justice, to others truth, to others purity. 
But looking at the Bible only, and taking the Bible as a 
whole—asking what is at once the most comprehensive and 
the most peculiar characteristic of the life of Jesus Christ 
and of the best spirits of Christendom—we cannot go far 
astray in adopting the only definition of the blood of Christ 
which has come down to us from primitive times. It is 
contained in one of the three undisputed, or at any rate 
least disputed, epistles of Ignatius of Antioch. ‘‘ The blood 
of Christ,” he said, ‘is love or charity.’"’ With this unques- 
tionably agrees the language of the New Testament as to 
the essential characteristic of God and of Christ. Love, 
unselfish love, is there spoken of again and again as the 
fundamental essence of the highest life of God; and it is 
also evident on the face of the Gospels that it is the funda- 
mental motive and characteristic of the life and death of 


Christ. It is this love stronger than death, this love mani- 
festing itself in death, this love willing to spend itself for 
others, that is the blood of the life in which God is well 
pleased. Not the pain or torture of the cross—for that was 
alike odious to God and useless to man—but the love, the 
self-devotion, the generosity, the magnanimity, the for- 
giveness, the toleration, the compassion, of which that 
blood was the expression, and of which that life and death 
were the fulfillment. ‘‘ Non sanguine sed pietate placatur 
Deus” is the maxim of more than one of the Fathers. 
“What is the blood of Christ?” asked Livingstone of his 
own solitary soul in the last months of his African wander- 
ings. “It is himself. It is the inherent and everlasting 
mercy of God made apparent to human eyes and ears. 
The everlasting love was disclosed by our Lord's life and 
death. It showed that God forgives because he loves to 
forgive. He rules, if possible, by smiles and not by frowns. 
Pain is only a means of enforcing love.” The charity of 
God to men, the charity of men to one another with all its 
endless consequences—if it be not this, what is it? If there 
be any other characteristic of Christ more essential to his 
true nature, any message of the Gospel more precious than 
this, let us know it. But till we are told of any other we 
may rest contented with believing that it is that which St. — 
John himself describes as the essence of the nature of God 
(“God is love”), which St. Paul describes as the highest of 
the virtues of man (*‘ The greatest of these is love”). It is 
that which Charles Wesley, in one of his most beautiful 
hymns, describes as the best answer to the soul inquiring 
after God: not justification or conversion, but— 


Come, O Thou Traveler unknown! 
Whom atill I hold, but cannot see ; 

Speak, or Thou never hence shalt move, 

And tell me if Thy name be Love. 

In vain I have not wept and strove: 

Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 

If we now turn to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
and ask in what special way the fruit of the grape, the 
chalice of the communion, represent the love of Christ 
and the love of his followers, the answer is twofold. 

First, as being at a farewell feast, it was the likeness of 
the blood shed, as we have already noticed, in the signing 
and sealing of treaties or covenants. The earliest account 
of the institution of the Eucharist (1 Cor. xi., 25) expresses 
this directly. Not ‘‘ This is my blood,”’ but ‘ This is the 
New Covenant in my blood.” It was the practice of the 
ancient Arabs to sign their treaties with blood drawn from 
their own veins. Even in modern times, when the Scot- 
tish peasants and nobles desired to express their adhesion 
to the Solemn League and Covenant, they in some in- 
stances wrote their names with their blood. There are also 
examples of conspirators binding themselves together by 
the practice of drinking a cup filled with human blood, as 
the most solemn mode of testifying their adhesion to each 
other. There is again the expression and the image famil- 
iar to all of us, of the soldier, the martyr, the patriot, 
shedding his blood for the good of his country, his cause, 
his religion. From the blood of the righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zacharias who was slain between the temple and 
the altar, from the blood of Zacharias to the last Russian 
soldier who shed his blo« xl on the plains of Bulgaria in be- 
half of the Czar, or the last Turkish soldier who shed his 
blood under the walls of Plevna in behalf of the Sultan, it 
is the supreme offering which any human being can make 
to loyalty, to duty, to faith. And of all these examples 
of the sacrifice of life, of the shedding of blood, the most 
sacred, the most efficacious, is that which was offered and 
shed on Calvary, because it was the offering made not for 
war or ion, but for peace and reconciliation: not in 
hatred, but in love; not by a feeble, erring, ordinary 
mortal, but by him who is by all of us Baden FF 1 to be 
the Ideal of man and the Likeness of God. It is, there- 
fore, this final and supreme test of our love and loyalt 
that the cup of the Eucharist suggests—our willingness, if 
so be, to sacrifice our own selves, to our own blood 
for what we believe to be right and true and for the good 
of others. 

2. And secondly, the use of wine to represent the blood— 
that is, the love—of Christ, conveys to us the profound 
thought that as wine makes glad the heart of man, so the 
love of God, the love of Christ, the love of man for God 
and men, makes glad the heart of those who come within 
its invigorating, enkindling influence. In that fierce war 
waged in the fifteenth centufy by the Bohemian nation in 
order to regain the use of the sacramental wine which the 
Roman Church had forbidden, when they recovered the 
use of it, the sacred cup or chalice was henceforth carried 
asa trophy in front of their armies. With them it was a 
mere pledge of their ecclesiastical triumph, a token of 
their national independence. But with us, when we turn 
from the outward thing to the thing signified, it is only too 
true that Catholics and Protestants alike have lost the cup 
from their communion feasts. If, as we have said, the 
blood of Christ, of which the sacred wine is the emblem, 
in itself signifies the self<ienying, lifegiving love of Christ, 
have not we often lost from our lives and our ordinances 
that which is the life of all Christian life and the wine of 
all Christian ordinances—namely, the love or charity 
‘without which whosoever liveth is counted dead before 
God”? Whosoever regains that chalice, whosoever pours 
that new wine into our dead hearts, may well bear it as a 
trophy before the Christian armies. The ground on which 
the Roman Church withheld the literal wine from all but 
the officiating priest was the scruple lest the material 
liquid might possibly be spilled. Our ground for insisting 
on the cup for the “yd ought to be that the Divine charity 
of which the cup of the communion is the emblem belongs 
to the whole church. To recover that holy cup, that real 
lifeblood of the Redeemer, is a quest worthy of all the 
chivalry of our time, worthy of all the courage of Lance- 
lot, worthy of all the purity of Galahad. 

This is the wine of that heavenly enthusiasm of which a 
Persian sage sang of old: *‘ Bring me acup of wine, not 
that wine which drives away wisdom, but that unmixed 
wine whose hidden force vanquishes fate—that clear wine 
which sanctifies the garb of the heart—that illuminating 
wine which shows to lovers of the world the true path— 
that met wine which cleanses the meditative mind 
from fanciful thoughts.” This is indeed the likeness of 
the blood which spoke better things than the blood of Abel, 
because it was not the mere material blood of an innocent 
victim, but it was, and is, the aspiring love and life which 
sank not in the groand, but rose again to be the love and 
life of a regenerated world.—{Nineteenth Century, May. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stain ps. 


Business Department. Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subsecrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and cstimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Miss Terry awe a Blane in the matrimonial 
lottery.—_{Boston Post. The fact that the 
Bianc was a great prize explains the Miss- 
Terry.—l Norristown Herald. 


Hard-wood floors possess many advan- 
tues over carpets, the chief ones being that 
they present an ornamental appearance, do not 
accumulate dust and dirt and are of positive 
hygienic benefit. The next best thing to a 
hard-wood_ floor— indeed, for all practical use, 
the same thing—isa wood carpet, such as is 
supplied by the Wood Carpet Co., at 31 East 
lith St.. Union Square, N. Y. This may be 
laid over any sort of a floor, in any one of the 
many beautiful designs which the catalogue 
displays; presenting, when completed, all the 
appearance of an inlaid bard-wood floor, at a 
trifle of the expense. A carpet of this kind is 
laid down in the Christian Union office. It 
has an ornamental appearance, docs not 
gather dirt, and bids fair to last for a life-time. 
* Laicus,”’ the correspondent of the Christian 
Union has one also in his library, of which he 
says, “A hard-wood floor makes shifting of 
chairs and tables casy and preserves all from 
vecumulations of dust.”" The general testi- 
mony is equally in their favor. 


FRUIT-JAR advertisements are beginning to 
sparkic in the newspapers, and between first 
of June and the middle of September a good 
natured porcelain kettle will travel more 
miles on a smaller circuit than a Methodist 
preacher.—[ Burlington Hawk-Eye. 


Pomeroy’s Indestructible Paints. 

Theo. Pomeroy & Son, 75 Columbia Street, 
Utica, N. Y., advertise in another column 
their indestructible paints for shingle or tin 
roofs, and wood or brick. In the composition 
of these paints there is po iron to rust the tin; 
no acid to corrode it, and uo varnish to crack 
the paint. Pure linseed oi] is the only liquid 
used; and the other materials are practically 
indestructible from all ordinary action of the 
elements. The painta may be relied upon as 
being always kept pure and up to the stand- 
ard. Flattering testimonials have been re. 
ceived by the Messrs. Pomeroy from those 
who bave used them. Some of these testimo- 
nials appear in the advertisement, and com- 
ing as they do from reliable and influential 
parties, may be taken as an absolute guaran- 
ee of the quality and durability of the goods. 


A MAIN street grocer allayed the suspicions 
of a purchaser of eggs the other day by prom- 
ising thatif any bad ones were found in the 
dozen he “would make them good.” The 
process would be worth something if it could 
be found out.—[| Bridgeport Standard. 


A Pleasant Excursion at this time of 
year is to Greenwood Lake, via the Montclair 
and Greenwood Lake Railway. The Lake, as 
is well known, ‘s charmingly situated in the 
heart of the Warwick Mountains, about forty 
miles from New York. The train which 
leaves New York at 8.20 a.m. will bring the 
visitor to his destination at half-past ten, en- 
abling him to spend six hours on the lake, and 
reach New York before 7 P.M. A more de- 
lightful trip can bardly be imagined, partic- 
ularly as this route passes through the most 
picturesque portion of New Jersey. The Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Mr. John F. Mackie, is 
keenly alive to the welfare of travelers, and 
offers special inducements to excursion 


parties. 4 


FRED Douglas wears his hair long.—{ Boston 
Globe. Yes, he has indulged. in that kink for 
sixty-one years. It’s quite a long wear.— 
[Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Duryea, the Photographer, 25 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, does good work at a low price. 
Since the fire which recently burnt him out 
be has introduced alterations into his estab- 
lishment which enable him to conduct his 


business on an enlarged and improved scale. 


Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Magomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
warda, 16 and 168 Atlantic Av.. Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right fOr Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes, 


MARIO is very poor. Later: He is rolling in 
wealth. Latest: He is entirely without re- 
sources, and is to have a benefit. To be con- 
tinued.-| Boston Post. 


"The heat is insufferable ! 
Bring me back, dear, the best Cologne you 
can find in the city.” He brought J. & E. 
ATKIUNSON'S—fraurant, delicate and lasting. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Introduces Professors, Lecturers, Princi- 
pals, Tutors, Governesses and Teachers for 
every department of instruction. 

Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for 
Fall examinations can be guaranteed a thor- 
ough preparation either at their own homes 
or at an attractive summer home of a tutor. 

Families going abroad cun be accompanied 
by Companions, Tutors or Governesses of the 
highest reputation and 

Parents can receive such information about 
good schools as will enable them to select 
with perfect safety. Apply to MISs M. J. 
YOUNG, 23 Union Square, New York. 

CELEBRATED STORE IS MILLER & Co.'s 
Ladies’, Misses’. Gent's and Boys’ Bote, Shoes 
aod Gatters. Excellent tn « uality, moderate pres en. 
Patronize Miller & Bway, Domestic By We 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CHEAP 


CHOPLN’S 
CILOPIN'S WALTZE 
CHOPILN'S NOC TUR 
KE ETHOVEN'S SHORT ER PIECES, 
BEE 1 EN’S SONA TES, in 7 Nos. 
KERR'S PIANO FORTE WORK. 2 Nos. 
SCHU MANN's AL BUM FOR YOUNG PERFORM.- 
Ni 


SCHL” MANN’'S SHORT PIEC 
SCHUBERT PROMPT 
MES DELSSOHN’S SHORTER PLEC 
2 GEMS FROM VERDI'S OPERAS 
HELLER’S SHORT PIECE 
MENDELSSOHN’ s "A MIDsU 


AM. 
MENDELSSOLLN'’S SONGS WITHOU 


_Oratorios, 50c. each. rs 


Published by BOOSEY 
1,000 VOLUMES of Choice Music, 50 cts. 


eod for full Catalogue to the Sole Agents for the Rs | States, WM. A. POND & COw 
BU square, Broadway, between 15th and ifth Sta., Y. 


MUSIC 


& CO. of London. 
per Vol. 


ENGLISH, IRISH AND SCOTCH AIRS (100). 
HELLER’S PROMENADES SOLITAIRE. 
LEY BACH’S FANTASIE & 


THALBERG'’S ART OF SINGING. 
HELLER'S STUDIES. 
MOZART’S SONATERS. > 
TEN ST ANDAKD OVERTU KES 
‘T ALBU M. 44 Pieces, 
MANN’S SECOND ALBUM. I? Pes. 
THIRD ALBUM, 9 Preces. 
KUHE’S FANTASIES and ORIGINAL PIECES 
(LASSICAL PLANO FORTE ALBUM. Seiec- 
tions from Handel, Huydn. Mozart. Rossini. ete, 
SEVEN STRAUSS’ LITZES. (First Selection.) 
GEMS FOR THE P IANO FORTE. (Nine Pieces.) 
GEMS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. (Ten Pieces.) 


Operas, S$! each. 


N. 


Ready June Ist, 


STUDIES IN LUKE 


The Gospel of St. Luke, 


Containing the ORIGINAL GREEK TEXT, with 

Word-for-Word tpterlined ENGLIS@ TRANSLA 
TION, and a NEW VERSION, Dased on the rencer- 
ings of Eminent Crities, Foot Notes, Keferences, 
etc. Also.,an Alphabetical Appendix er Diction 
ary of Names, Weights, Coins, Words and Phras 

used in the New Testament. By Benjamin W 
son. I pp., Ex. clo., pr. only @ cts, 

‘There can be no better “ HELP’ for the S/S 
Lessons than thit. It ts equivalent to atheros 
koowiedge of the Originai Greek. as the En 
ts under every Greek werd. Should be i 
hundsof every live 8. 8. Teacher. For sale 
booksellers, acd by math, post-paid. by 


S. R. WELLS & CO., P 
Broad 


OGANUC 
EOPLE. 


Beautifully lilustrated and 
Neighbors.” 


bound. Bright and breezy 
HOoWAKD, & HULSBERT, 


as May morning. 
Stowe'’s “My Wife 
and |." and“ We and Our 
Sunday-School Lessons in Luke 
Begin July 1. 
GOOD TIME COMES 


Lyman Abbott's Commentary 


New York. 


ON THE 
COSPEL OF LUKE. 
Seo. INustrated. Price $1.5). 


Of a previous volume in this popular series, the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL, edited by Dr. VIN 
CENT. hus : For typographic finish, pictorial 
embellishmentand tthustration condensation. rich- 
nes*, and freshness, we know nothing to equal it.” 

Rev. Dr. KR. 8. *TORRS considers it 
vitalized with independent and helpful force.” 


Sent postpaid on receipt of artes. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


MACMILLAN &CO.’S 


New Pubdtications. 


Ready this day: 
A new volume of the 


WAR CORRESPONDENCE 


of the 


DAILY NEWS, |877-'78, 
Continued from the fallof Karsto the signature 
of the preliminaries of peace, with a connecting 
narrative forming a continacus history of the war 
between Russia and Turkey; forming with the 
former volume recently published 


A COMPLETE HISTORY 


of the 


RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


Price, 2 vols, 8, or each velume separately, #2.50. 


INSANITY ae iTS PREVEN- 


Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life. with chap- 
ters on its By H. Tuke, M. D. 
i2mo, cloth, $1. 


A DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


By eminent writers, English and foreign, with 
illustrations and woodcuts. Edited 
GEORGE GROVE, D.C. L. 
To be completed in about twelte parts issued 
uarterly. “ingle numbers, $1.20. Subscription 
or the firet year, four numbers, #4. 


Among the contributors to the work may be 
mentioned: Sir J. Benedict W. Chappell. F. 
M. Gustave Chouquet, John Hulla LL. ‘the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Herr C.F. Po 


Thayer, esq... Colonel Ware, Public Library, 

Boston. 

PART Il. ready. A second supply of Part LL. this 
dav received. 

“ Promises to be a most thorough and interesting 
work, which no one wh» cares to understand music 
and {ts history will be without.”’—{ Fortnightly 
Review. 

“The new Dictionary promises to be by far the 
best of the kind in Knglish, and one of the best in 
any language. York Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & co., 
22 Bond New York. 


ACMILLAN & COS 
General Catalogue of books In all depart- 
ments of literature sent free by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST.. New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINF, WEEKLY 
and T1ARPER’S BAZAK: Une cop either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Pu is rs, toany 
Subecriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
crtpt of 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$0; or any two for $7. Postage prepatd by the 
Publishers HARPER'S will be 


sent on receupt of Ten Centa. 
HARP BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


True Economy in the purcha 
ary, isto getthe BEsT, thes 


Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


[Webster's Dictionary, 


Contains 15,000 Words, Rules of Spelling: 
Tables ot Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations. Werds, Phrases, Prov- 
erbds, &c., from the Greek, Latin and Mod- 
Languages. Moroces Tueks, Gilt 
Kdges. For sale by or 
by mail. on recetpt of 61.0 
IVISON, BLAKEMWMAN, TAY & CO. 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTION ARLES, 
138 and 140 Grand Street. New Vork. 
New Catalogues (free 
. by mall on application. 
PRICES KEDUCED. 


CABSELL, PETTER, & GALPILN, 


| Broadway. New York 


A Catalogue of desirable a 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


30 ANDERSON, 
Beckman N. Ve 
pest Bookstore 
e World. 


BOU GHr., 
ld at your price 


Dictien- 
NDARD 


S) Beekman St., N. Y. 


BOLD, 
EXCHANGED. 
Prices given on application. 

Magnificent Books at our price. 
Bibles and Prayer at any 
pees. of fiction free. 


John RK. Anderson, 
Beekman 


LEGGAT BRoOs., 
Opp. New Poet Office, New Y ork. 


To the Stockholders of the 
McKILLOP AND SPRAGUE COMPANY. 

A Meeting of the Stockholders of the McKillop 
and Sprague Company, hereby ecailed at the 
office of the Company, 18 Worth Street, in the 
City of New York, on Wednesday, June 2th, 187%, 
at: P.M. 

The object of the meeting_is to reconsider the 
action of the meeting of Stockholders of said(om 
pany held August Ziat, to consider a propost- 
tion Increase the amount of the Cupital Stock of 
snid Company, so that said amecunt shall be there- 
after five hundred thousand dollars, civided inte 
one thousand shares of five hundred dollars each, 
and to transact any other business that may be 
brought before said meeting uf Stockholders, 

ALFRED W. WORTHL EY, 
LESTER M. (CLARK, 
H. ARCHER, 
AL BERT PALMER. 
New York, June 'st, i878 


EDUCATIONAL, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious tnfluences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $27 a vear. Over 1,000 studenta; 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, sept, 3. 
Winter Term, Dee. 3. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MAKSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 


Oberlin is unsurpassed for nealthfulnese and re- 
ligious and intellectual ad ~~ 
rof. . B. RIC EK. 


CIRCINNAT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
FUE. Best advantages Science 
Languages, Painting dod Mu 
REV. DAVID Hu. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 Sept. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N. Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical 
Institute and Commerctal Colle e. Founded 
wo?. For both sexes. A SEA SID 
direct route from New Vork to Boston. Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAK ESLEE, A.M.. Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R.I. 


ANTED, by @ Lady. with several rears’ 
experience, situation tn a schou!,in Sep- 
tember, as wo of English. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


clear, easy and thorough method 
play CHUKCH GLEE 
u*ic containing CHORDS, a that 
Parts. All who play for other 

sine oved to learn to play ( herds, and 
the se instructions, which are simplicity iteelf, and 
these exercises wil! enable one to do tt, even with- 
out a teacher, thus greatiy enriching the fullness 
of the Organ or Piano play ying. ay Kg full title 
Johnson's New Method for Thorough I 


Winner's Select Duets for Cornet 
and Piano, 

(75 eta.) Like Winner's other books, it is reliahl 

Music is well adapted to the instruments, and very 

pretty. 


Sundav School Song Books! 


(iood pews Fach nook Shining River 
News HAS HOSTS Shining River 
Gieed News! OF FRIENDS. Shining River! 

No better books are published than the aboye 
two, which are fresh. bright and new. having n 
out just long enough to assure their pop rity. 
Try one! 

Sects. each. Reduction for quantities. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for retail/rice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.,8 ston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co,, Browdway. WN. ¥ 


$I 


Music for $1. 
Awents wanted. (utfit Le. ; 
Christian! burlding, 27 Park Place: 


worth of 


SEND FOR SPECINEN PAGES or 


The Beat Sunday-School Music Book. 
cimeo Pages Free. Sample Copy, 3 Cents; 


Dozen, $3.40 by express: $4.20 by mail. 
FILLMORE PUBS... Cl NOCINNATL O 


Ss 


“ee eee ee eee 


Bond St., N. announce 
Ready. 
eady The Buceaneers—historical. 
y Don't Vido Eat ‘andy? 
Author's Be ript Paper. per res 
vertised in the 
No, 206 _Broadwa 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO 
Deacon the old 
Universe of Language... 
Prisons Without 
Satchel \ Grab- 
Series. Ant Biled Shirt 
_ New Plan of Publishing free. 
SUMMER ? 
Consult the “ List of Summer Resorts” ad- 
N. Y. EVENING POST. 
For sale at all pews stands, or at the Office, 
HE* Crown Editions.” $1.00 


r volume, 
MACAULAY'S ENGLAND. 5vols. Cloth, extra 

HcUME'S ENGLAND. 6vola. C 
Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, ex 
CLAXTON, KKEMSEN MAFFEL FINGER. Phila. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT LOW PRICES. 
Lothrop’s Select Sunday-School Libraries. 


0. 1. —25 Vol- 3. ol-|| No. 3.— 
umes. 12mo.|| umes. 16mo.|| umes. 16mo. 
Price Reduced iP rice Reduced|| Price Reduced 
from $383.75 to| from $62.25 to|| from $55.55 to 
$18.40 Net. $30.40 Not. $28.00 Net. 

No. 4— Vol-|(No. 5.—24 Vol-} No. 6.—30 Vol- 
| umes. 18mo.|} umes. 16mo. umes. 18mo. 
| Price Reduced|| Price Reduc ed Price Redue ed 
$16.30 from $20.00 to|| from $7.50 to 

| $8.00 Net. 9.60 Net. $4.50 Net. 

No. 7.—50 Volumes. LGme. £2.00 Net. 


The books in these Libraries have been selected 
and appreved by « committee of gentlemen of the 
highest character end ability. Ther excellence as to 
religious and literary character, is thus assured. They 
are at the same time fresh and bright and sure to be 
read, W Catalogues accompany each Library. 


Beston: D. LOTHROP A co., Publishers. 
NOW READY! Bright! New! Sweet 


GOSPEL ECHGES 


Do not supply your schoo! with new singima books. until 
ou have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
et for SUNDAY and 
Home CIRcLes Itis« full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say they want ~ or ~ = me where Sample pages 
mail, 


NTRAL BOOK One RN 


Address 
117 Metcalfe Street, Montreal. i 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SERMON.* 
CHRISTIANITY UNCHANGED BY CHANGES. 
II. 


“ Yecan discern the face of the sky; but can ye discern the 


signs of the times ?"°—MArrT. xvi.. 3. 

YROM this passage, this morning, upon the general 
4 1 subject that men ought to be so in sympatby with 
(jod’s providence as that they shall discern the changes 
which are taking place, study their direction and under- 
stand their meaning, we undertook to show that there 
were very important changes taking place throughout 
the civilized world in the whole sphere of religious 
thought and belief; that all that which is included in 
church organization, discipline avd life has come to be 
lightly esteemed by many, and by many that are refined 
in reason, culture and moral excellence; and that a very 
vreat change has been going on, and is still going on, ia 
regard to the entire realm of formulated religious truth, 
or, again, the philosophy of religion, or, still again, 
theology, That this is not a change that is springing 
from the lower and baser elements in human nature, 
but that it is a change that is taking place against the 
sympathy and the wisbes of many pure men who are 
philanthropic, and whose whole aim in life is to study 
the truth, and to know it, putting the knowledge of 
truth above all price, cannot be denied; nor can it be 
denied that throughout Christendom the educated men 
in philosophy, in science, in art and in literature, are 
changed very much from what they were in days gone 
by in their general estimate of theology. 

I also said, in the morning, that this change went be- 
yond the church and its instruments, and beyond the- 
ology and its dogmas, and tbat it bad come to be a ques- 
tion with very large numbers of men who from a secular 
point of view are estimable, whether there was even 
evidence of an intelligent and personal God; , that athe- 
ism had widely spread, and in some forms was still 
spreading; and that we must expect in time to come a 
very great change to take place in regard to the relig- 
ious life, doctrine, organization and usage. 

But I said, moreover,—and this I reserved for the 
evening,—that it would be my purpose to show that 
notwithstanding this change Christianity was not likely 
in any respect to be injured ; that the prospect now was 
that it would come out more illustriously, having lost 
nothing, or having lost only that which had been 
attached to it by the thoughts of men and the usages of 
centuries ; that the spirit of Christianity and the sub- 
stantial matters of it not only would survive, but would 
be emancipated, and clothed with bigher power to doa 
greater work tban it had ever done before. 

So those that are troubled may dismiss their troubles, 

The five statements of Christianity, I think, are, first, 
that man is in a low, helpless condition, and is a sinful 
being, by reason of the violation of law ; second, that 
be peeds a thorough and radical change before he comes 
to his true and highest nature ; third, that such a change 
requires the life-giving power of the divine Spirit—that 
while auxiliary influences may prepare the heart and 
perfect the education, the controlling element is to be 
the infusion of the divine power upon the human soul ; 
fourth, that such a divine influence is to be restric- 
tive of the passions of men, reguiative of their animal 
inclinations, and directive of the whole course of their 
life, developing or producing positive growth of the 
grand love-power which is the summer center of the 
soul, and which shall unite men in this world to each 
other, and prepare them for the grander unity of the life 
to come, the whole of this life being but an introduction 
to another and an immortal life; fifth, that Jesus, the 
Christ, 18 the presentation to men, according to methods 
which they can understand, of the divine nature; and 
that in bim are provided the appropriate stimulants for 
the development of our moral nature, release from the 
sense of guilt and fear, and a provision for the develop- 
ment of that love-power in the human soul which is to 
be the main and central element both for its cleansing 
and for its development into spiritual life. 

I think, leaving out the ceutral question of the nature 
of Christ, of which I shall speak by and by, that the 
eystem which he unfolded, and the aims which he de- 
clared, are comprehended in the statements which I 
bave made; and the question arises, Is there any likel- 
hood that there will be a change of opinion in regard to 
any of these points? 

First, all the courses of thcught, to day, are toward a 
doctrine of universal sinfulness. There was a time 
when there was a violent resistance to the mode which 
prevailed of stating buman depravity. The doctrine of 
t tel d prav'ty was preached by the orthodoxy of a 
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hundred years ago, or even fifty years ago, as meaning 
that man existed without any love of God, or any truth, 
or any goodness of any kind, being wholly evil in every 
part and faculty, and without competence in himself to 
goodness or truth; and against that there was violent 
resistance—and rightly. When it was taught that the 
human family were prostrated by an act which was 
performed five or ten thousand years ago, but which 
they themselves did not perform, and that for a single 
action of a single man the millions and millions of the 
races on the earth had been doomed to ignorance, to 
suffering and to future damnation, everything that was 
rational and everything that was righteous in men rose 
up in resistance to that hideous dogma, Though the 
modes of stating the universal sinfulness of man, both as 
regards its origin and as regards its nature, are changed, 
the observing and thinking minds among men are 
not disinclined to the doctrine of man’s sinfulness. On 
the other hand, from a new quarter—namely, science 
itself—in the theory that is now held, and that is 
likely to be yet more widely beld, of the origin of man, 
the doctrine of universal sinfulness 1s assumed and be- 
lieved, not as a dogma, but as a conceded universal 
fact. Whichever view you take—that the human race 
was, according to the divine method, unfolded by reg- 
ular gradations, coming up from the lowest point, that 
they left behind them, at some stage of development, the 
whole animal creation, and came to a position in which 
they had the divine nature, the breath of life being 
breathed into them by God; or that they were created 
this side of the animal, but at the lowest point at which 
humanity can exist—whichever of these views you take 
[some schools take one and some the other], the scien- 
tific mind of to-day is agreed that man began at zero; 
and that the divine method of the educaticn of the 
race bas been to bring them from a lower condition, by 
gradual unfolding, to a bigher state. The drift of 
scientific thought to-day 1s certainly in the direction of 
the doctrine that the whole human family originally, 
and at the best, were unspiritual, not to say anima); 
that they were universally void of that which men now 
call holiness, righteousness, but which I call manliness, 
manhood. Unexpectedly, from right out of the camp 
of science comes a belief in the doctrine which underlies 
the whole truth of religion—the doctrine, namely, of 
the universal lost condition of man; that is to say, a 
state so low, so carnal, so animal, as that manhood re- 
quires to be developed by the supercession of the 
natural, lower, physical life, by the supernal, higher, 
spiritual life. 

This ground fact, then, is not likely to be changed, of 
the depravity of the human race, 

Second, the need of a change, and man’s susceptibility 
to that change, is not likely to be contradicted in the 
time to come even as much as it has been in the time 
past. When it was said that there must be a special 
eflicient act on the part of God by which an adult soul, 
no matter how educated, should be carried over, irre- 
sistibly, against its own will, into a new condition, there 
were many men, in and out of the Church, who pro- 
tested against such a doctrine; but that is only one form 
of statement. The larger form is this: that men, as a 
race, beginning at the animal life, require a change by 
which they shall be developed into spiritual moral 
beings, and lifted above their defensory appetites and 
their supply passions into a social and moral realm, 
into the realm of formulated thought, into the realm of 
things invisible; and the need of elevating the race 
above sensucus and animal conditions, and lifting them 
into those conditioos that are social and moral and spir- 
itual, is a thing that is no longer contradicted, although 
the grounds and reasons of it may be variously stated 
by different persons and classes. 

So, men who hold that this is necessary may find 
themselves obliged to alter their theory; but men may 
hold that by greater education a man may be brought 
into the kingdom of God—that is to say, they may hold 
that if a man is brought up from the cradle in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord he may come into 
Christian states; and they may hold it without denying 
the fact that the divine Spirit is an efficient worker in 
that change which goes on among men as they rise from 
mere anima: conditions into spiritual conditions. And 
that where men have not been brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord they need the direct 
and efficient persuasion or impulse of divine power to 
lift them into these conditions is scarcely to be denied, 

Third, a religion, or an ethical notion, which, among 
other things, involves worship and reverence of Gud; 
the idea of the need of dependence on superior wisdom 
and control, a higher power—tbis is not artificial. If 
there be one thing that science is coming to, it is the 
ground that religion is;natural. It may seem as if, when 
this is taught as against certain dogmas of the church, 
it were skeptical; but in point of fact it is not skeptical. 
It is corroborative; for if God has created the human 
race so that when they are unfolded they come before- 
hand into the necessity of looking up by reverence; if 
that necessity belongs to the race in such a sense that 
unless it is supplied with right and proper objects of 


worship men will create improper and wrong ones, 
then the inference is very important—namely, that re- 
ligion is not going to be taken out of the world. This 
or that form of it may be taken out of the world; but 
that constitution from which comes all religion, which 
necessitates a religion, and which makes a man worship 
an onion, a leek, a crocodile or a monkey if he cannot 
tind Jehovah—that constitution inheres, universal and 
deep, as the very foundation of life. Men, everywhere, 
and more and more, are coming to believe that this con- 
stitution belongs to mankind. Whether it belongs to 
man in the egg, from which he is involved in the primal 
condition, or at the point of the breathing of a soul into 
him, | do not now stop to discuss, That is a question 
of more than curiosity; but it is not vital to the present 
discussion. The ground fact, however, that man is a 
religious animal is generally conceded. That he is a 
fighting animal, that be is a stealing animal, that be is a 
lying animal, that he is an all-devouring avimal, that he 
is the prince of destructives, we all know; and we know 
that he isa social animal, that he is a loving animal, 
that be is an imagining creature, that he is a worshiping 
creature, and that the higher qualities of his being are 
so a part of his very constitutivn that if they were taken 
out he would not be any longer the creature that he is. 

Now, the scope of this isimmense; and no skepticism, 
no change of institutions, nu revolution, no theology, 
no atheism, nothing is going to alter the fact that man 
is, in his very nature, through and through, a being that 
requires higher moral and spiritual development. 

If, then, there be those who think that when Com- 
munism has had full sway faith in God shall be des- 
troyed, and the temples and altars of religion sball be 
overthrown, I will tell them when these things will take 
place; faith in God will be destroyed and the temples 
and altars of religion will be overthrown when the last 
man has drawn his last breath in the world, and when 
this earth, like the old ransacked and desolate moon, 
rolls without an inhabitant; but as long as there is a 
human being on the globe a constituent clement of that 
human being will be the necessity of religion in on 
form or another. 

Fourth, that the final spiritual traits which are devel- 
oped in men by the training of religion in part require 
for their ripeaess and their perfectness the divine in- 
fluence is a poimmt about which philosophy perhaps 
would not be so aflirmative; but that there is a state of 
mind in which one consciously enters into communion 
with God is a matter of fact and of experience. The 
mere fact that it is declared in the Word of God to be so 
may not have any effect on the minds of those who do 
not believe in the Word of God; it is a subject-matter 
of experiment and experience with men of every nation, 
of every kind of philosophy, of every sort of govera- 
ment, and of all manner of genius—namely, that there 
is & conscious communion of the spirit of man with 
God; and that it develops a higher range of expericnoce 
in the human soul is a matter which science cannot 
contest. 

Neither can science contest nor meddle with the fact 
that when a poet is kindled vy inspiration he bas a 
power which does not come within the range of ordinary 
men. The poet Knows his own range; he understands 
the facts of his own experience ; and scieoce cannot be 
the crucible, the balunce, the analysis, or avy instrumen- 
tality capable of proving the contrary. When the soul 
of the orator is awakened, and his higher feelings are all 
aglow, and are to him like so many airy servitors, no 
man can reason about his experience and say tuat it is 
or that itis not so and so. And where sober, discreet 
men declare continuously that, as purt and parcel of 
their experience, at definite periods of their life, they 
are subject to certain conditions of mind that have been 
unknown to them before, and are not assignable to any 
normal natural causes, that they have visions of God, 
and that they have a sense of the divine presence and of 
sup@rmatural influences, they may be wrong as to the 
causation, but they cannot be wrong as to the fact, nor 
as to the development of the fact; and science has voth- 
ing as yet that can determine that they are wrong as to 
the causation, 

Therefore, that most transcendent deciaration of the 
New Testament, that the power of the divine mind acts 
directly on the thought power and the will power of the 
human mind, is not changed, and is not likely to be 
changed, by any scientific speculations or experiments, 
I thiok it likely to be more and more confirmed by these 
things. 

Fifth, that Jesus the Christ, whether he be called a 
prophet, a divine personage, or a transcendent moral 
genius, affords in his life and teaching the highest 
ideal of manhood, aod a conception of divinity which 
must forever enter into any well-founded view of the 
divine character; and that the nature of God can n+ ver 
be brought to bear upou human nature in any way so 
effectively as by the life, the suffering, the death and 
the living again of the Lord Jesus Christ—this truth, I 
think, will grow stronger in the consciousness of men 
as the days go on. 

Vhere have been periods when the dynastic question 
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was very important—whether or not Christ was to be 
regarded as purely and simply human, and as therefore 
taking the lot of the rest of mankind. There was a time 
when it was necessary to assert, what I profoundly be- 
lieve personally, the absolute divinity of Christ—that he 
was God; but to-day, and henceforth, | think, in the en- 
deavor of mankind to formulate a conception of God, 
po thinker and no theologue will ever be able to frame 
a distioct aud efficient conception of the divine nature 
without using the materials which were developed in the 
life and character of the Lord Jesus Christ. Any con- 
ception that leaves him out will be vague, mystical, 
incomprehensive. It may be an ideal for veneration, 
but not for love; it may be a being for admiration, but 
not for clasping to the beart; it may be a being that 
makes men fear withal, but not that draws men with 
the confidence of faith. And it may be that the purely 
dogmatic statements which are beld in orthodox 
churches in regard to the nature of Christ will be 
changed more or less in respect to their forms; but I 
believe that the Lord Jesus Curist as the wisdom of God 
und the power of God unto salvation—that is to say, if 
you choose to call it so, as the channel, or exemplifica- 
tion, or manifestation, or incarnation of the divine 
principle—is destined to have an influerce upon the m- 
avination, the reason and the dispositions of mankind 
incomparably greater in the days that are to come than 
it has had in the days that are past. 1 do not think that 
there is going to be any loss. No weeping church in 
the centuries of the future will be found, with eyes 
blinded by tears, saying, ‘Sir, they bave taken away 
my Lord, and I know pot where they have laid him.” 
We shall know where vur Christ is; and he will be the 
wisdom of God and the power of God to us, to be wor- 
-hiped with an admiration, with a faith, with a love 
and with a thanksgiving compared with which the 
stormy coatroversial experiences of the past bave had 
ne paralles, 

Tne intellectual proof of the doctrine of immortality, 

that is the background on which the whole of Chris- 
tianity performs its offices, may oscillate. Proof is 
that which persuades; and that which persuades one 
man often does not persuade another. To a matter-of- 
fact man a thiog is proof which to a philosophical and 
reasoning man is no proof. Many thiogs are proofs to 
intellectual men that are rot proofs to imaginative men; 
and many thiogs are proofs to imaginative men that are 
not proofs to mea who have spiritual intuition, Proof 
is called evidence; but that which is evidence to one 
man is not evidence to another, on accou. t of the dif- 
ference which exists between their minds, And the 
vrounds and reasons of belief in immortality may 
change. We are likely to see the doctrine of immortality 
changed in one and another school; but the fact of im- 
mortality Ido not believe is going to be put out, The 
race will not let it die; for by its death the soul would 
be robbed of its choicest hopes and treasures, 
-*[ believe the doctrine of immortality, of course, be- 
cause the Lord proclaimed it; for | believe in the word 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; L implicitly take it to be true, 
and believe it will be found to be so under every trial or 
process of investigation; but that which | believe may 
not be accepted by men at large. I repeat that I believe 
in immortality because it was declared by Christ; but I 
should belicve it if he had pot declared it. And when 
men bave once come to believe it, or when they suppose 
that they have ascertained it, they are not guing to let it 
pass out of the sphere of their behevings. If it is be- 
lieved on the ground of fancy, on the ground of yearn- 
ings and longings, on the ground of intuitions or 
aspirations, on the ground of fact, or philosophy or 
science, Or on any other ground, they will not give up 
their belief in it. Men will not allow themselves to 
believe that they are no better than the beast. All that 
which 1s usaccomplished in me and struggles for devel- 
opment, that which reaches up toward a higher and 
larger manbood and has shadowy conceptions of a 
vrander existence beyond this world, refuses to be oblit- 
crated, Such a belief shall never come while lam a think- 
ing, reasoning being. IL will never part with the hope 
and belief that I shall live again, no matter what 
yvrounds philosophy may take. And that which is true 
of me is true of you and of all others. Men’s hope and 
belief in immortality will never be rubbed out. The 
mother who sits by the side of the still cradle is not 
voing to believe that her child is gone forever. The 
lover whose heart beats with anguish because the heart 
over against it has ceased to beat will never suffer his 
hope of immortality to be blotted out. Men who see 
wrongs rolling through the world and through time un- 
checked apd uncorrected will not believe that these 
monstrous violations of equity and of humanity are 
going to be forever without repair and without oppor- 
tunity for adjustment in some other sphere of being. 

The higher up men go the more imperative becomes 
the necessity that they should live on; every high 
impulse, every feeling of self-esteem, every sense of 
diguity and worth, in mankind, calls out for immor- 
tality, Do you say that calling out for it is not evidence 


of ity Itmay not be such evidence as science demands, 


but it is such evidence as moral feeling accepts; and in 
that direction it is valid and powerful. 

Thus far I have dealt with the truths of Christianity, 
or its working ideas; but now let us consider a little 
different line of thought—namely, that which relates to 
the aim and the reason of Christianity. I have been 
speaking somewhat of the elements which are employed 
in the scheme of Christianity as an educating force; 
now let us consider what it is that Christianity purposes 
to educate men to. What is it that Christianity under- 
takes to dor Is there any important dissent among 
sects or savants as to the nobility of the end which is 
sought by Christianity’ Does Christianity seek to do a 
good thing? Is the thing sought by it a thing so good 
that without regard to the things which precede it— 
namely, the educating, forces—men everywhere and 
always say that the end proposed is a desirable end? 
I say that it is. 

Turn to the 5th of Galatians, and read what the spirit 
of Christianity purposes to bring forth: 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
goodness, faith, meekness, self-control, against such there 
‘is nc law.” 

Again the apostle says, in the Jih of Ephesians, 

“ The fruit of the Spirit [that is, the divine aim; that which 
the spiritis ripening and bringing ferth in man] isinall good- 
ness and righteousness and truth.” 

If you turn further, to Philippians, you will find that 
he says: 

*Whatsoever things are truce, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report: if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 

The circle of Christianity is not the dogmatic circle; 
it is the circle of all the possible excellence to which 
humao nature Can attaio. 

If you turn, still further, to another declaration of 
the apostle, you will tind him saying: 

* All Scripture is ziven by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 

Here is Christianity interpreting itself by its own 
language; and it is the aim of Christianity to produce 
an ideal man—a man made up of wants which, upon 
examination, are, every one of them, found to be »eau- 
tiful and desirable, and about no one of which is there 
dissent. As I read the declaration in Galatians that 
‘*the fruit of the Spirit is love,” is there a man on the 
globe that protests against it’ Is there « dissenter here, 
or anywhere, when | read, ‘‘ The fruit of the Spirit is 
joy”? Who protests against either of these qualities 
as one of the aims of Christianity? ‘* The fruit of the 
Spirit is peace.” In all the world, that groans and 
travails in pain until now, is there one single person 
that would lift up a voting hand against this end to be 
gained? ‘* Longsuffering.” Ah! the power to suffer 
long—how many go down to the grave without it! 
How many yearo for it! Who does not need it? See 
how men are training the very brute creation to the 
ability of enduring long, of bearing great burdens, of 
circliog roued the course with « coatinuous power of 
speed. And when the idea of suffering long is trans- 
ferred from the physical sphere to the moral realm, in 
this great world of conflict and rivalry and revolution, 
when we perceive that the design and aim of the Spirit 
is to produce the capacity of longsuffering, is there 
anybody who protests against that? You do not be- 
lieve in Romanism; nor in the Greek Church; nor in 
High Calvinism; por in Low Calvinism; nor in Armin- 
ianism; nor in Arianism; nor in Ritualism; there 1s every 
eort of dissent in regar«d to sects and doctrines; but sound 
this creed, that the design of Christianity is to establish 
a system of influences that shall bring into the world 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness and self-control, and is there a single 
dissenter? 

| have said that the fundamental ideas of the work- 
ing forces of Christianity are not going to be essentially 
changed: now I say that the aim of these working 
forces is not going to be changed. And men do not 
want to change it. The thing is so desirable that the 
whole cuman family, when it is declared to be the eod 
which Christianity is seeking to work out, say, ‘* Even 
so, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 

Consider, further, that the aim of Christianity is the 
elevation of mankind, and God’s glory therein. The 
perfection of the whole race is aimed at by Christianity. 
Salvation is of the Jews; but it is not for the Jews 
alone. The apostle saul, in the passage which I read to 
you in the opening service, 

“T[ perceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with him.” 

Peter, a Jew, believed that God had a few whom he 
regarded as especially his, that they were in Jerusalem, 
and that all the rest of mankind were outcasts; he 
thought of the Gentiles as we are accustomed to think 
of folks that are not orthodox. As we think that all 
men who are not Christians are heathen, and that God 
does not own anybody but Christians, so Peter looked 


upon all who were not Jews as shut out from the favor 
of God. And yet, under the influence of the revelation 
that was made to him in a vision, he said, 

“I perceive that God is no respecter ot persons; but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him.” 

Christianity is a system that is universal. It purposes 
to lift up the whole human family. Is there any 
other system tbat proposes this’ The design of the 
gospel is to lift up, not single men, but the globe, and 
bring them into the high condition of manhood in 
Christ Jesus. And is that likely to perish’ Is the 
genius of Christianity, which is a universal educating 
force, to set men free from bondage to the anima! na- 
ture and lift them into the intellectual and moral and 
spiritual spheres, liable to be changed’ Men do not 
want to change it. They would not change it if they 
could. They could not it if they would. 

In view of these facts, let us look at some of the 
actual pointings, of the real developments, that are 
going on in life, to see, not whether Christianity is los- 
ing its groundwork and nature, but whether it 1s losing 
anything. I have said that the opinion of the world on 
many points respecting it is changing. If I thought 
that change in regard to it was to be the destruction of 
it I should be discouraged—certainly in the light of 
this argument; but I have learned from nature that 
change is only another word for growth. 

Why did my multitudinous trees throw off their 
leaves last autumn’ Was their throwing them off a 
sign that they were dying? They did not throw off one 
single leaf until they bad a baby leaf wrapped up and 
lying along the branch. They threw off the garments 
of last year, and to-day they are putting on the gar- 
ments of this year. So, with respect to them, change 
was growth, and preparation fer growth. 

Why does the kernel of wheat diey Should a modern 
skeptic after the seed had been in the ground for a few 
warm days go through the field seeking for it, raking it 
up, and finding it rotten in his band, he would say, 
‘* Don’t you perceive that agriculture is all a myth? 
The thing is dead.” But it must die if it would live. 
The reason of its decay is that its sustenance may be 
sucked up into the root and stem, and give new life to 
them; and when a single kernel seems to (lie it is but a 
pang of birth for a bundred kernels that come into life. 

Thus there are changes going on in the church. 
There are many things in it that must decay in order 
that other things may grow. The spirit of Christianity 
is not changing, but its surroundings will more or less 
change or be thrown off in order tbat it may unfold. 
Christianity is like a lighthouse over whose glass the 
keeper hss permitted spiders to spin their webs, or on 
which insects have gathered until the glass is so dim 
that the light, though it shines brightly on the insive, is 
scarcely seen on the outside. These obstructions must 
be scoured off, the rubbish must be taken out of the 
way, in order that the light may shine out. There are 
thousands of things in the interpretations of religion 
that are obscurations. They have been in some periods 
like legal fictions that were on the way to truth—for the 
whole human race have approached the truth through 
fiction. Fiction is often in its impression on the minds 
of men more nearly a truth-producer than the truth 
itself. There is not a father or mother who does not 
know that to state to the child exactly what the facts 
are in regard to things that lie far beyond the child’s ex- 
perience would blind the child; whereas, to make up a 
little fable or story founded on these facts would be to 
give the child an intelligent idea of the truth which it 
was sought to convey to him. So legal fictions have 
been employed in the development of the race all 
through. But there are many things which at certain 
stages in the growth of the church and of theology may 
have answered a wise purpose, may have done a good 
work, but that are now embalmed and kept after their 
vitality is gone and after they have fulfilled their use. 
These things need to be got out; it is necessary that 
they should be removed; but they are not likely to be 
got rid of until they are forced out and removed by a 
skepticism which precedes a better revelation of the 
truth. 

Bearing in mind, then, the general fact that the gos- 
pel is a revelation of the interest of God in the human 
race, and of his appointed method of carrying that race 
up from animal conditions into spiritual conditions, 
from transient life to immortal life, consider whether 
the gospel is failing. Laver that there is more study 
into the nature of man and more knowledge of man 
than there ever was before at any period of the world. 
There is a study of man from the side of phy-iclogy. 
His physical structure, its functions and condition and 
its connection with morality are being studied as they 
never were before. Man is being investigated thor- 
oughly as be never was before. Mental philosophy, 
both from the outside and from the inside—that is, from 
the side of material science and from the side of moral 
consciousness—is being studied as it never was before. 
The word of God, or God's revelation of facts, which is 
always the supreme revelation (and a revelation of 
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words is invariably interpreted by facts)—this is being 
studied as it never was before. The education of the 
individual is on a wider scale than it ever was before. 
The exercise of thought is greater than it ever was be- 
fore. The spirit of the gospel, the spirit of enlight- 
enment, investigation and elevation, is more active ‘han 
it ever was before. There never was a time when there 
was so much in the world as there is to-day. It is not 
retrograding. It is progressive. There are signs of ad- 
vance all the world over. 

Secondly, there is more study of sociology, or of the 
conditions of niankind living together, than there has 
been. It is being studied from the standpoint of science, 
to be sure; but tbat is a kindly way of studying it. The 
rights and duties of men are being comprehended more 
aud more. The health and comfort of men are being 
studied more widely than ever before in all the world. 
The education and the training of men are being 
more widely studied than ever before. The whole 
economy of human society is being devcloped as it never 
was at any anterior period in the history of man. 

But is not this the spirit of the Gospel? Is not every- 
thing that augments, embellishes and refines mankind 
a part of the working out of the Gospel of Christ? 
While the top of society may not be quite so high as it 
has been in single instances hitherto, the masses of men 
are much higher. There never before was so much 
conscience of a diffused kind used in the affairs of life 
by so large a numler of people as there is to-day. 
There is a great deal of corruption, as there always has 
been; but we are to bear in mind that as men develop 
and grow more and more complicated there are more 
liabilities to breaking down; and the mere fact that 
there are more trespasses and failures in the community 
does not indicate a genera! deterioration of morals. The 
higher you go im the cultivation of your taste in art, 
the fewer pictures do you see that seem to you 
fine. So in society, while at the top there may not 
seem to be so much progress as heretofore, while there 
may pot be so many Fenelons, and Madame Guyons, 
and Augustines, there are less gross, unmannerly, igno- 
rant people; and intelligence, knowledge, is becoming 
more general. The bulk of mankind are being buoyed 
up like ships that, having lain in the mud, are lifted by 
the incoming tide, and enabled to sai) upon the waves. 
The incoming tide of growth and development is rais- 
ing men out of the slough of ignorance. And this is 
certainly the result of the working of the spirit of the 
Gospel among men. 

Therefore, you must not think that all the religion 
of the world is in the church. You must not think 
that ministers know all the truth that there is in the 
world. They know some things, but they do not know 
everything. The universal cousciousness of men is a 
divine fact, and it is working either with or against the 
patronage of the churches; and it is the work of the 
Lord that is going on. 

There is another fact which is of great significance— 
namely, that while the doctrines and usages and meth- 
ods of worship may be changing to a great extent, 
there are certain things that not only do not change in 
the way of retrogression, but do change in the way of 
progress or advance. 

Now, all the great ideals of civilized life of to-day 
are baptized in the spirit of the Gospel. Ideals are the 
engines that draw meu up to higher planes of being. 
It is from ideals that aspirations spring, and it is by 
them that development is produced; although they 
may be but little flickering lights they are like the 
north star, that guides men and that enables them to 
find their way on the trackless sea by its constant 
brightness. The ideals of the family, the ideals of 
active men in commercial relations, the ideals of the 
patriot, the ideals of the whole civilization of our time, 
are essentially Christian. Honor, truth, purity, self- 
denial, love, intelligence and general manliness are all 
largely inspired and shaped by the spirit of Christ. 

Then this element is also to be taken into considera- 
tion: that while men may be falling off from the dog- 
matic, pulpit, church conceptions of Christianity, they 
are under the influence of what I may call reflected 
Christianity, or the reflected light of Christianity. The 
steady shining of the spirit of Christ througb the ages 
has imbued laws, and formed customs. In the proce- 
dure that is most universally approved among civiliza- 
tions there is an element of Christianity that has entered 
into it; so that, besides conceptional Christianity, and 
the Christianity of the record or the book, there is a con- 
crete Christianity, which consists of the equity, purity, 
justice, love and generosity that are inculcated by the 
customs, public sentiments, Jaws and institutions of 
human society. They preserve a certain part of the 
spirit of Christianity in its most operative form; and it 
is not less operative because it is unperceived and latent. 

In every point of view, then, I take courage. It does 
not seem tw me that Christianity is losing ground, though 
I see that it is changing its methods. It is putting out 
new leaves; it is showing new blossoms; it is developing 
in many respects phenomena that do not belong to the 
past; but all the great tendencies by which society is 


moving on an inclined plane upward are tendencies the 
causes of which I find in the root of Christianity. 

I am not one of those, therefore, who believe that 
any of the changes which are coming to pass in Chris- 
lianity are going to efface it. Efface it? The differ- 
ence between its present and its future condition will be 
as the difference between the acorn and the tree that 
comes from it. It will change in that respect, and in no 
other. Efface it? It will change as the oak changes 
when ten years, fifty years, a hundred years of growth 
bave passed upon it. It will be larger, ruggeder, and 
more powerful for good. 

Much will be lost; every stage of development, of 
course, loses in some respects; but do not be discour- 
aged, my beloved, because some things come to waste. 
There will be no sweeping desiruction. Transitions 
upward are always with labor-pain, and with more or 
less danger. The world never came to a higher level 
that many men did not stumble. Cbrist himself was a 
stumbling-block; and he declared that many should 
perish. The Gospel was a savor of life unto life on the 
part of many, and a savor of death unto death on the 
part of many others. And the changes which are 


going on in thought, in philosophy and in science are 
chauges that will undoubtedly overthrow the faith of a 
great many persons, and cast a great many persons into 
the gulf stream of ske ‘pticism. Nevertheless, in ap- 
other generation these changes will be for the benefit of 
mankind in their very highest relationships. They are 
changes out of which will come new growths, new 
fruits. The substance and core of Christianity will be 
clothed with more power. Its active elements, its 
ideals, will go on gaining more and more influence from 
period to period. 

I bave argued this subject thus far in the direction of 
bope and courage; and I bave endeavored to argue it 
on grounds that are common to me and to those who do 
not believe as I do in the inspiration of Scripture and in 
the blessedness of the great doctrines that are held by 
the orthodox communion in the world, I do not hold 
them in the same way or with the same degree of estima- 
tion that many of my brethren do. Nevertheless, that 
which men were feeling after when they enunc iated the 
great doctrines of man’s depravity, of his need of re- 
generation, and of the power of the Holy Ghost to 
effectually call mankind; that which men were feeling 
after when they taught the divinity of Christ and the 
atonement that was wrought oy him—that I hold; and 
I hold it with more power than they did in times gone 
by; but there are multitudes of men who do not bold it; 
and I have altempted this evening and in the morning 
to argue on grounds that are common to me and all in- 
telligent people; and if in arguing on those grounds 
that are common to all there is £0 much reason for 
hope, how much more reason for hope is there to us 
who believe in the living God, immanent, present; in a 
divine providence that takes cognizance of everything; 
in the revelation of the Holy Spirit; and in the estab- 
lishment of a brotherhood called the church! How 
much clearer to us is the path on which is to shine 
brighter and brighter, in the days to come, the word of 
the Lord! 

“As the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.’ 

Yea, verily. Amen,and amen. The snow that slays 
in the winter 1s the father of life in the coming summer. 
The rain that beats down, the tempest that sweeps, and 
whirls, and throws the earth into confusion, and seems 
to annihilate, cleanses the air and brings forth more 
beauty and more blessedness. And the Word of the 
Lord, whatever may be the confusions which it pro- 
duces, whatever may be the transient periods of change 
and suffering to which it gives rise, it shall not return 
unto God without fruit and victory. And if we see it 
not bere God grant that we may see it in the life which 
is to come. 


and Rumor. 


—Kentucky has lost her monopoly. 
has a mammoth cave. 

—The horrible rumor is whispered that the Albany 
boats use oleomargarine. 

—Sparks from an engine on the Gilbert road set fire to 
awning ip Sixth Ave. Damage: 880. 

—Married, Miss Vinnie Ream to Lieut. R. L. Hoxie. 
What will Washington do without Vinnie Ream? 

—The Crown Princess of Deumark, sister-in-law to the 
Princess of Wales, is six feet two inches in height. 

—Henry Ward Beecher delivers the oration before the 
Grand Army of the Potomac, at Springfield, Mass., Wed- 
nesday, June 5. 

—Indictments against President and Superintendent of 
Seventh Ave. Railway for alleged intimidation of voters 
at last election have been quashed. 

—CGravel train wrecked the other night on Coney Island 
Railroad, and five men killed. Evidences of deliberate 
purpose on the part of persons unknown. 

—Elevated Road refuses to help the widow of the man 
who was killed last week by the falling of a girder in 
Third Avenue. ‘‘Alas for the rarity,” ete. 

—John Bright has hosts of sympathizing friends in the 
United States who will hear with real sorrow of his wife’s 
death, suddenly, by apoplexy, during her husband's ab- 
sence from home. 


Wyoming Territory 


dash into light’wagon with two occupants; wagon over- 
turned—occupants escape unhurt. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales visited the Ameri- 
ean section of the Paris Exposition the day before they 
left Paris. The Princess expressed great admiration of 
Tiffany's exhibit and bought a number of articles. 

—Fitz John Porter's case is to be reopened at West Point 
in June by a commission composed of Generals Schofield, 
Terry and Getty. A large number of ex-Confederate gen- 
erals, including General Longstreet, will be present. 

—A pleasant custom exists among the Vassar girls of 
the junior class giving the outgoing seniors an entertain- 
ment or excursion. This year it was of the latter nature, 
and took in Cornwall-on-the-Hudson and Cro’ Nest. 

—Voltaire Centennial was held in Paris May 30th, not- 
withstanding the remonstrance of the clergy and religious 
press. Monsignor Dupanloup denounced the celebration as 
an sect of war and an insult to the religious faith of 
France.’ 

—Additions are proposed” to Columbia College for the 
use of the Academic Department. The buildings will be 
200 feet on Madison Avenue, and 55 on 49th and 50th Sts. 
Architecture, English Gothic; material, pressed brick with 
trimmings of Potsdam sandstone. 

—The enterprising Katonah ‘‘ Herald” published beauti- 
ful sentiments appropriate to Decoration Day from Gen- 
eral and Secretary Sherman, Ex-Governor Seymour and 
others. Notwithstanding which it rained, and all the pic- 
nics in Katonah and elsewhere were spoiled. 

—The Senate Committee have made a new discovery in 
astronomical science. It is that there are just as many 
hours in a day in the United States navy yards as in pri- 
vate establishments. Some of the Democratic savants 
in Congress thought there were two hours less. 

—There will be a general Re-union of the alumni by 
classes at Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.) on Wednesday 
of Commencement Week, June 26th. The class of "58, the 
largest ever graduated, will be fully represented, and Hon. 
A. H. Slape, of that class, will deliver a poem. 

—According to G. W. Smalley, in the “ Tribune,” the 
three things most likely to catch the visitor's eye at the 
American section of the Paris Exposition are the wonder- 
ful Facade, on which so much ridicule has been already 
spent; the Mackay silver tea set, made by Tiffany at a 
cost of $125,000; and the ghastly display of artificial teeth. 

—They have had a tornado in Wisconsin which came 
‘bounding along like a rubber ball,” was accompanied 
with hailstones ‘‘as big as a man’s fist,” and carried a 
woman over four hundred feet in the air. The accounts 
do not state whether she got down in safety or not. This 
is part “fact” and part ‘‘rumor;” the reader must make 
his own discriminations. 

—Here is the curious and complacent and, it must be 
confessed, rather metaphysical way in which one of the 
French papers gets around the undeniable fact that the 
Exposition was not finished at its opening: 

“ The material part of the World's Fair,” it says, “* is of sub- 
ordinate influence to the moral and the intellectual, and this 
moral and intellectual phase of the Exposition was in all 
readiness.” 

—The Smith Charities of Northampton and the Smith 
College of Northampton are separate institutions, and 
have no more relation to each other than they have 
to any other corporations. Smith College is exclusively 
devoted to the higher education of women, and ite 
trustees do not receive a salary, but give their services 
to the institution. This is ‘‘ fact.” ‘‘ Rumor,” week before 
last, confounded Smith Charities and Smith College. But 
rumor is always confounding things entirely distinct. 

—The most dreadful invention yet is the microphone. 
It is a supplement to the telephone, and magnifies sounds 
as the microscope magnifies objects of sight. With it the 
inventor, Mr. Hughes, has made the whisper of the human 
voice sound like a cataract, the touch of a tip of a camel's 
hair brush produce a crackling painful to the ear, and the 
steps of a common house-fly plainly audible. Now, Mr. 
Hughes, please invent the opposite kind ef phone; some- 
thing, for instarice, that will reduce the shouts of children 
ona rainy day to a whisper. 

—Barcelona (Spain) is in darkness and trouble. The city 
taxed the gas companies; the gas companies charged the 
tax to the consumers; thereupon the consumers ceased con- 
suming. The stores were shut at sunset, and the city was 
left in darkness. At the latest advices the city authorities 
were attempting to compel the shops to keep open whether 
or no; the agitation had extended to Madrid; the Minister 
of the Interior was attempting to help the city authorities; 
the question got into Cortes; and the debate grew so hot 
that the chambers broke up in an uproar. 

—Commissioner-General McCormick is handsomely com- 
plimented by one of the French papers, the ‘‘ Memorial 
Diplomatique.” The facts, we believe, are mainly correct 
and not at all new; but they have gained a fresh and 
peculiarly vivid coloring in passing through the French 
mind. 

“M. McCormick,” it says, “is a type characteristic of that 
which is the American capable and distinguished, learned in 
everything, ready for everything, and able to do anything. M. 
McCormick has seen the world; he has voyaged in Europe, the 
East, and South America; be bas published books which have 
been successful; he has made newspapers that have pros- 
pered : he has written (newspaper) letters that people eagerly 
tore from each other’s hands; he bas pronounced speeches 
heard attentively; he has organized, administered and gov- 
erned one of the great new territories of the Union American, 
the Arizona ; he has been head of an office, Governor, member 
of Congress, Commissioner of the Philadelphia Ex position, and 
sub-Secretary of State in the Finance Department; he has 
been the friend of Lincoln, of Lord Raglan, of Marshal Pelis- 
sier, of the great geologist Hugh Miller, of the poeta Willis 
and Bryant; be is the friend [mark the anti-climax] of Gen- 


—Passing train on Gilbert road at 34th Sc. and Broad- ; eral Noyes, with whom he has entertained the most cordial 


way frightens car-horses beneath; horses run away and 


relations for twenty years,” 
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Financial, 


From Monday, May 27, to Saturday, 
June 1. 
Financial Quotations—Cold.— 
Wednesday. Saturday. 


May. 2. June l. 
Lega! Tenders.. ... coe 


Giovernment Bonds,— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 


Ge, 18D. m. 1.C. my 

Sa. Wi wis ** 

5s. funded, 1881, r... ....... 

6s. currency, ¢f..... 122 
* Ex interest. 


Bids tor State Bonds. 


Alabama 5a, 1883.... 43% Han. Jo. '87..... 
Alabama 5e, I586.... N.Y. ts,G.K., 'S7.... ll 


Alabama Se, 445% N.V. 78, G.C., 
Alabama Ss. 45% N.Y. Ge, GL... Wi. 
Ala. Ala. & KR. — L.. '¥3.... — 
Ala. Sa. of 182...... N.Y. @.G.L.. BW.... 
Ala. 88, of 18U5...... N.C. 6a. old, J.43... 
Art. tse. funded..... 2 N.C. fe, 
Ark. 7a. M. & LR. 5% &U. 
Ark. 74. M.O.4K.K. 54 N.C OU... 51 
Ark. 7s, 5 N.C. te. F.A., 06... 
Connecticut 108 N.C. Gea, F.A.. "68.... 9 
Georgia Os... N.C. 68, 0.b., 
Gia. newbonds ht fe.n.b.. A.&O. 
Gia. 7s, indursed.... N.C. 6a, 8.T.. 2M 
(ia. Ts. guid bonds... do avo 2% 
lil. coup. ts, I8TY.... do do 2 
1? | Ofte Ge. 
5!% Khode island és... 
LA. new DoNndS...... 2 South Carviina tie. 
La.te.new D't. & du w 
La. 7s, Penitentiary §2 do AAU. W 
La. fa, Levee Bde... & do 
La. Levee Bda,... 32 ao 6a, Le. 
La. Se, L. TS.. do ta LC. 40 
d0 Ts of 30 
La. ja, Consol do Non-tund. bds. 
La. 7s. Small Bee £4Tennessee te.old... 38% 
Mich. 4a, 1875-7%..... 102 
Mich. 6a, do n.b.. p.o.... 
Mich. 7s, Virginia ta. old..... 25 
6a, due in du te, ‘vid 2 
Mo. te. due or Go te. "67..... 
Mo. te, due in Is). do ta, coneol.b... 


Mo. +8, due in du ex.mat.coup.. 
Mo. te, due in do 6s, con. 7d a. 
Mo. a, due Yor WY d. deferred b. 4 
Mo. te, A. or U.d."92 ho Bie, 1024.... 2 


Fog. ba. due emall 
Han. Jo. dues) D.C. reg. bds........ 
Foreigu Exchange.— 
days. 3 dava, 
London prime vankers, 6.55 


: Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 1, 1878. 


Butter.— Keceipts for the week were 24.49 pkgs. 
Exports, 240 pkgs. The market overstocked 
and lower. Exporters are taking lines of fine 
creamery Make at cts... and are reckoning on 
the price going to DD cts. for the extreme top next 
weet. There seems to be no confidence at all in 
any ratings of value. We saw a buyer with @ bill 
of old butter he had bought at 4 cts... and he had 
half a hat full of billa bought at cta. that he 
eaid were all for firet class, sound, solid old butter. 
We saw fresh Western sold at cts., and a 
line of lowa dairy packed butter sold at bb eta. 
that was well up in quality to arrivals from New 
York State. The market is cloggea and giutted, 
and the only outlet for the surplus is at whatever 
price the great central markets of England can 
take itat. These Liverpool and London markets 
are the gauge of price f r the United States. 
Canada, Ireland, Isle of Jersey, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, France and all the rest. This whole ma- 
echinery of commercial exchange works together. 
and if there is slow motion anywhere, it drops the 
balla of the regulator and sends down the gauge 
at headquarters. Just now the commercial tires of 
the world are, without doubt, down—motion is 
siow and fitful, the leading markets are over- 
weighted with «tock and the result mav probably 
be a period of low prices everywhere for every- 
thing, and especially for dairy produce, which for 
a long period has been stimulated until! its pro- 
duction is immense. We quote: Fine sour cream 
creamery, Zic.; fine sweet cream creamery ; 
fine near-by private dairies, Ise@2ic.;: fine dairy 
packed Western, Ifa@lsec.; fine milled factory West- 
ern, l@ite.; fodder butter and common quality, 
nominal; grease and old butter, (@6c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 7!,20 
boxes. Kxports, 8.40) boxes. What a fall was 
there,my countrymen! &S\c. for the extreme top 
for specials, and the great bulk of fine cheese 
being seld at Se. here, and gvootl quality sound 
cheese going at T@7ke. As for skims, they are not 
worth quoting. If anybocy can get anything for 
them it is all right, but they have no known value. 
The market closes floundering about, aod buyers 
making their own price. We quote: Factory. fine 
to fancy, 74@8\c. ; factory, good to prime, Te7 ke.; 
factory, half skimmed, keSc.; factory. skimmed, 


Eggs.——-Choice marks of fresh near-by stock sel! 
at 

Beansa.— Marrows., per bush.,$1.50@1.65; mediums, 
$1. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax, 

Dried Fruits.—The market is entirely dull and 
nominal,so much so as to lead to the conclusion 
that they have gone out of fashion as an articie of 
censumption. Peaches sre specially neglected. 
Applies are no better and offered all the way from 
dioSe., with some fancy sliced North Carolinas held 
at 
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Delaware and Hudson 


CANAL COMPANY 


First Mortgage 
40-YEREAR 
7 PER CENT BONDS. 


PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 


PRINCIPAL DUE 1917, MAKCIE AND 

SEPTLMBER INTEREST, COULPON 
BONDS OF $1,000 EACH, REGIS- 
TERED BONDS OF 85,000 BEACH, 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF N.Y., TRUST 
THESE BONDS ARE SECURED BY A FIRST 


AND ONLY MORTGAGE ON ALL THE PROP. 
ERTY OF TILE COMPANY IN TILE STATE OF 


PENNSYLVANIA, INCLUDING THE CANAL, 
RAILROADS, MINES, COAL, AND OTHER 
LANDS, ROYALTIES, ROLLING STUCK, 


LEASES, CONTRACTS, &c. 
AT THE STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING IN 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
ADOLPHUS HAMILTON, 
H. M. OLMSTED, 
HENRY H. FARNAM, and 
E. B. GRANT, 
were appointed a Special (ommittee to make a 
thorough examination of the entire property and 
condition of the Company. This Committee vaiued 
pledged to secure this issue of bonus 


THAN DOUBLE the amount of this 
of €10,000,000. 


One-half of this issue is reserved to provide for 
the debentures maturing in 


Having negotiated with the Company fur a por- 
tion of the remainder of this issue of bonds, we 
now offer them four sale at 


PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 


We recommend these bonds to tnvestors desiring 
a security of undoubted character. 


DREAERL, MORGAN & CO.., 
COR. WALL & BROAD STREETS. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
COR. NASSAU & CEDAR STREETS. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW Youk, January 1878 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State 
ment of its affairs on the Slat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Hi«ks, 
from iat January, to Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... °$6.75),(m 4 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
ieks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from tst Janu- 
ary, 877. to December, Isi7........ 651 Us 


pe 

Returne of Pre- 
miume and 
penees..... 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and state of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $1065. 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Eatate and due the Com- 

Premium Bills Receivable... 1, Ted 


Total Amount of Asseta............. 916,366,351 

Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates Of profite wil! be paid to the holders thereof. 
or their legal representatives, on aad after Tues- 
day. the Fifth of February next. 

The outetanding certificates of the taeue of 1874 
will be redeemed aad puid tothe holders thereof, 
or their \ewal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fitth of Feoruary next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates tuo 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were tasued for gold pre- 
miume,the payment of interest and redemptivon 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the _vompany. for the 
year ending jist December, i877, for which certif- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. HU. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE. 
AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 
B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MAKSH ALL, 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNI&, 
Moone, 
CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES tll GEORGE W. LANE, 
DavViIpv LAN ROBERT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. Twanusn. JAMES G. De Forest, 
DANI#L &. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
Josiau 0. Low, HORACE GRAY 
WILLIAM E. Dopo W. CORLIES, 
ROVAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIVTT. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

A. HAND WILLIAM H. FoGa, 
JOUN HEWLETT, V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. Wenn THos. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUKBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, VicePrevident 
W. H. MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. Vice Pres't. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreckive, corner Court and Montague Streets, 
106 Broadway, Brooklyn, BK. D. 


Capital. in in Cash...... 2 00 

Total Assets, (Jan. Ist, 1878) ..... $3.1 173,933 31 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


DE 


GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 


PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE, 


47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH. 


IN THE 


WORLD. “=% 


IVERGLOSS Sy 


MANUFACTURED By 


NBA 


PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS THE SAME, 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


At the Lowest Possible Price, 


1878. 


Cc. FRANK E. PEARSALL 


Secures the most Natural Portrait by taking a 
Photograph when a person does not know the 
moment. Catalogue of Portrait« and 
Prices. 
method of information, seut free on appli- 
cation. 


298 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 
2S7 Fulton Street, 
Keep on band a Complete Assortment of 


E. BURT’S 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List furnished on application, and 
Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Street. near Concerd, Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment of Spring Goods just received. 
ikTs MADK TU ORDER. 
Shirts oben &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


Brooklyn, 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENT 


This is a new and conventlent. 


THOMPSON, GROC ER, 
21 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN’ 


“HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT LUXURY, 
ST. LOUIS 
DAVIS'S CINCINNATI. 

A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices lower than have been known four 
ears. 
NEW PROCESS FLOUR, 
Allthe choicest Brands at Reduced Prices, 

And a general assortment of GROCEKIES. 


DAVID MUNDELL & CO., 
29S Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Have on band the Latest and Best Styles of 


SHOES suitable for the ~eason, for ladies, gents, 
misses and chitdr npn, at Low Prices. (Custom 


and comfort guaranteed. 
INN BROS., C arriage SMakera. FACTORY 
447.4. Sland BERGEN &ST.: 
and FLATBUSH AY. . neur ith Br wokive. 
Where we keep on hand an Ree nh of cur- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and «x seat 
ruckaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
und no top phaet ons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h-nd. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 

new and already in use. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas<« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedagweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods «f our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 “tate =~... C hicage. 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878 


A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulten Street, 
Brooklyo, having received her Spring Importation 
ot BONNETS A ND HATS, especially adapted in 
shapes, Noveity of Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade, is now prepared to eas tthe 
same, With a hore Selec thon o° Plewers, 
Feathers, French C hips & English Sevawe 
to the Ladies of Br okivn. 


“GARDEN HOSE,” 


Lite Preservers, Bathing Caps, 
(iooda, of every Gescription. 


COODYEAR’S, 


211 Faulten St., Brooklyn, N.Y. P.O. Box 2s 
Call or send Por 52-page lilustrated “Manual. 
RUB BBER GOODS KEI’ AIRED, 


ICE CREAM. | 


RONCALI'S ESTABLISHMENT, 35 Willoughby 
St., near Jay, one block from k ulton, Brouklyn. 
he Coolest Saloon in the City. Philade!phia 
Ice Cream, French, a plate. and 4c. and 
fSe. per quart, detivered. ¢ hurches, Fuirs, and the 
Trade at greatiy reduced prices. We introduce 
our (reams 48 pure and superior to any other in 


the city. A. Konecali. prop., (ate with Anderson.) 


HAIR GOOD 


S, WIGS, &c. 


CAMERON’S OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 


327 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


Our Real Hair Lace Waves. Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of art. 


Ladies wishing a superior clase of goods should examine our Large Stock of 
Invisible Llair Nets made expressly for this house. 


at much reduced prices. 


Longe Hair Switches, &c., 
Rebares Aureoline. 


to ative hair «a beautiful golden color. Country Urders accurately matched and punctuaily attended tuo 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 


Tt goes further 


and makes be —_ rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cakes, &c., than any otber prepared. 


It is free 


from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 


mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 


the leading Chemists of the Countr 


It is peerless and unapproachabie in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 


without it. All Grocers sell it. 


work of every style with the best of material, 


ia. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVII, No. 23. 


Che Household. 


FIRST USEFUL—THEN ORNAMENTAL. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

“A virl who can put on a square patch may not be so ac- 
complished as one who can work a green worsted dog on a 
yellow ground, but she is of far more real value in the com- 
munity.” 

J Tis possible that in olden times too much stress 

- was laid on the mmportance of training girls to 
mend and darn so exquisitely that it would be diffi- 
cult, almost impossible, to discover that there had been 
any necessity for the labor; but if there Was any error 
in teaching and exacting such perfect work it was a 
fault “that leaned to virtue’s side,’’ and beyond all 
comparison better than the wretched * botching”’ to 
be found on the raiment of some—of many—of the 
girls of the present day. Laundresses that wash for 
school girls could make strange revelations of neglect 
of garments and careless repairs were not their lips 
sealed through fear of losing good customers. 

When a broken stitch is allowed to go on uncared 
for until it has become a hole so large that the stock- 
ing cannot be longer worn without some repairs, and 
is then drawn up into an ugly bunch—hard enough 
to blister the feet—instead of being nicely darned; or 
when a tear or rip on dress or undergarment is 
pulled together with thread coarse enough to injure 
the fabric. who is to blame—the mother or the daugh- 
ter? What instruction has ever been given the young 
girl about looking out for the beginning of evil in her 
wardrobe’ Has she been taught to darn or to mend 
every rent or mp the first possible instant after it was 
discovered, and to do it neatly ? 

Oh, ne! Her music or drawing lessons, her French 
and German and dancing, are apparently of more im- 
portance than such useful work as mending or darn- 
ing. Indeed there are far too many young girls from 
whom the most rigorous application to fanciful ac- 
complishments is exacted Whose mothers have never 
taught them to sew decently, if at all. When the 
mothers of these young ladies were girls of ten or 
twelve they would have been ashamed to have had 
no more practical knowledge, or have proved them- 
selves such utterly useless members of tLe home cir- 
cle. Why should they thus defraud and dwarf their 
own children? It is not a very remote period to look 
back to when if mothers had permitted their daugh- 
ters to enter womanhood ignorant of domestic arts or 
unable to keep their own garments in proper order 
they would have been thought incompetent to have 
the charge of children, destitute of that affection that 
seeks the present best gcod of those committed to 
their charge ard is anxious to secure their future 
prosperity. 

If parents never before realized the importance of 


securing a thoroughly practical education for their f- 


children the * hard times’? which of late bave pressed 
so heavily on all classes must now surely show them 
the absolute necessity of such training. This practical 
knowledge is quite as important for our daughters 
as for our sons. Give both every accomplishment, 
and of the highest order that can be secured without 
deducting the smallest fraction from the far more 
valuable practical instructions that in mature age 
may save them from much suffering and acute mor- 
tification. There are pone so prosperous that they 
may not be placed in positions where they would 
gladly exchange the rarest accomplishment fora little 
of the efficient executive ability which in their youth 
they so lightly esteemed. Insuch cases our daughters 
will suffer more than our sons if the practical part of 
their early education has been neglected. 

If a young lady has what in these days is the rare 
skill of compelling her needle to assist her ip carrying 
out all the requisitions which will enable her with 
scant materials to keep herself neatly and genteelly 
clad; if she can turn, remodel, piece neatly, cover the 
lack of material by some simple and appropriate 
trimming until she makes an old, dilapidated garment 
look “amaist as weel’s the new,” she will have cause 
all the days of her life to thank the mother who led 
her in the way she should go; and whatever changes 
or vicissitudes may be sent she bas far less to fear 
than those who in prosperous days are only fanciful 
ornaments of their homes, but when the evil days 
come will, through their ignorance, become oppressive 
burdens upon those who must provide for their 
support. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.— Would you prefer boiling or steaming fruit to 
be pickled? 

Aunsver.—HUard truit, apples, quinces and the like, 
are better for being steamed partially, only evough 
to soften the fruit without breaking it; then they 
should be finished off in the syrup, as the seasoning 
penetrates all through the fruit, and we think it 
keeps better. 

Question. A good receipt for hop yeast, and the best mode 
of making bread from such yeast, would be very acceptable. 

Answer.—We have given many receipts for both 
yeast and bread; but the variety is numberless, and 
we furnish another. 

Put half a tablespoonful of pressed hops, or a heap 


- ing handful of unpressed hops, into three quarts of 


water, anc boil gently half an hour. Strain off the 


liquor, and when milkwarm add half a pint-bowlful 
of brown sugar and two tablespoonfuls of salt. 


With 


a little of this hop- water wet one pound of tlour, then 
gradually stir into this batter the remainder of the 
hop-water. Let it stand in a warm place near the fire 
four days to brew; stir it frequently. On the third 
day boil and mash three pounds of good mealy pota- 
toes, and stir them into the yeast. Let it stand one 
more day; then strain and bottle. It will keep ina 
cool place for months. 

Good Bread.—Stir one quart of lukewarm water 
into the center of seven pounds of tlour. Throw in 
half a tablespoonful of salt and the same of sugar, 
then add half a gill of yeast. Have readya pitcher 


go somewhere all day. 


of more lukewarm water, and, after stirring the first | 


with the yeast into the flour, add as much more as 
may be needed to make a good dough, not very stiff, 
mixing and kneading it with both hands thoroughly. 
When well kneaded sprinkle over the top a little 
flour, cover with a large bread-cloth and a bread- 
blanket over that. Set it by the stove or in a warm 
place four or five hours to rise. When light, knead 
again fifteen minutes, divide into loaves of suitable 
size for the pans, coverup and again let it rise. When 
light, bake in a quick oven. 

Potato Bread may be made like the above, with the 
addition of half a dozen mealy potatoes, grated or 
sifted and mixed with the flour. 

Question..-Can you give a receipt for pickling ripe tomatoes 
so that they will keep into winter? 

Answer.—Tie up the same kind as you find agreea- 
ble for any pickles. Scald the spices in as much vin- 
egar as you will need to cover the fruit, and add to it 
a pound of sugar to every quart of vinegar. While 
these are sceuiding, pure ripe but sound tomatoes, 
picking for the hardest ripe ones. Do not scald them, 
Put them carefully into a jarand pour the vinegar 
and spices, when boiling hot, over them. Screw the 
cover on closely and set them in a cool place 


RECEIPTS, 
BAKED TOMATOES, 

Take large smooth tomatoes—wipe them and cut off 
carefully a slice from the blossom end; take out the 
seeds and fill cach tomato with a forcemeat made of 
bread-crumbs and some salt pork chopped up very 
fine, and seasoned with Durkee’s salpicant. Puta bit 
of butterin each; fit on the top; place in an earthen 
dish and bake slowly from half to three-quarters of 
an hour. 

BAKED PIG. 

A pig a month old is the best. Take nuove that are 
not plump and well growu. After it is properly 
dressed, wash thoroughly in cold water, then with 
sodu and water to remove any unpleasant odor; theu 
give a thorough washing in salt and water; rinse with 
clear cold water and wipe inside. Make a forcemeat 
with bread-crumbs, a little salt pork chopped fine, 
seasoned with sage, savory, pepper, salt and a chopped 
oniou; or reject any of these not agreeable. 
pig to the natural size avd shape and sew itup; bend 
the forefeet backward, the hindfeet forward uvder 
and close to the body, and skewer them into proper 
position. Dry well and dredge with flour. Put it to 
roast with a little hot water slightly salted in the pan. 
Baste with butter and water three times as the pig 
gradually warms —afterwards with the dripping. 
When it begins to smoke or steam rub it over every 
five minutes or so with a cloth dipped in melted but- 
ter. Do not omit this, as it will make the skin tender 
and soft after it begins to brown, otherwise it will be 
tough and hard. Skim the gravy well; add a little 
hot water, thicken with flour, let it boil up once, and 
strain into the tureen. 

BISCUIT. 

Put to one quart of flour two teaspoonfuls of Defi- 
ance Baking Powder. Sift the two together. Rub to 
the flour one tablespoonful of butter, half teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Stir all well together, then add sufficient 
milk or water to form a very soft dough. Bake im- 
mediately in a quick oven. 


Young Falks. 


HOW PRUE VISITED THE MINISTER'S. 
By EBEN E. REXFORD. 
sae SUPPOSE you have called on the minister and 
his wife’ Aunt Hannah said to Prue’s mother. 

*No, | haven't, vet,’ answered she. “I ought to 
have done so, but I've been so very busy! You know 
I'm always busy at this season, getting the boys’ 
clothes made for winter. School begins next week, 
and they need new coats. I'm sorry 1 couldn't call on 
them, as I think it our duty to try and make them 
feel at home, and not as if they had come into a neigh- 
borhood of strangers.” 

“ Yes, you ought to run over as soon as you can, 
if you don’t stay five minutes,’ said Aunt Hannah. 
like our hew minister very much, and his wife is 
such asweet little woman that I know you will like 
her. I quite fell ip love with her, I assure you. I 
fancy she’s a trifle homesick, and if you could drop 
in fora half hour, soon, it might do her good. She 
told me she'd never been away from home much, and 
you know our neighborhood hasn't the knack of get- 


: ting acquainted with pew-comers right away, so | 
don’t wonder she feels lonely. What's that you're 


doing, Mary ’—putting in the sleeve wrong side to, as 
sure as can be! Let me help you,” and then Aunt 
Hannah and Prue’s mother fell to work on the coat 


Stuff the | 
ground behind her for a foot or 


and quite forgot all about the minister's wife for a 
time. 

Now Prue had heard every word Aunt Hanuab had 
said. If you had been watching her, as she busied 
herself with her doll, you wouldn't have suspecte«! 
that she was paying any attention to the conversa- 
tion, but her sharp Tittle ears heard it, and it set he: 
to thinking. If her mother ought to call on the min- 
ister’s wife, wasn't sie under some obligation to do the 
same? Of course she was. She'd been wanting to 
Why couldn't she run over 
and make her call now? 

“Say, mamma, sant / tall on ze min'ster’s fo’ kses 
asked she, pulling at her mother’s sleeve. 

“Dear me, how queer that I can’t get these pieces 
to fit!” Mrs. Deane was saying when Prue made her 
inquiry. “Tis facing ought to go here, hadn't it. 
Hannah? What's that, Prue? Want to call on the 
ininister’s fo¥ke? Why, yes; they’d be delighted to 
see you, Of course. There! that’s the way that goes, 
isn’ tit? And new this pocket-lid has to be sewed in 
this way before it’s stitched, doesn’t it? Pockets al- 
ways puzzle me.” 

“An’ may I do now, an’ wear ‘our new buntit an’ 
tloak ?” asked Prue, all on tip-toe with auticipation. 

“ Yes, you may get your bonnet and cloak, for all | 
care,” answered her mother, without any idea of what 
Prue's request had been beyond the vague one that 
there was something about bonnet and clouk in it. 
* Hannah, I do wish you'd see what ails this pocket 
lid.” 

Prue ran upstairs as fast as her feet would carry 
her. She dragged open the bureau drawer in whicl 
her mother kept her new *“ buntit and tloak.” and 
proceeded to array herself in them. The clonk was u 
great deal too large and long, but she tried to remedy 
that by gathering it up under herarms. That didn't 
look well and she concluded to wear her mother's 
broche shawl instead. So she got the shaw! out and 
spread it over her shoulders. The corners were in 
clined to trip her up when she attempted to walk. 
but she gathered them up in her hands, und set out 
on her “call.” She stopped in the garden and broke 
off a big branch of white chrysanthemums. “Ul! 
tarry ‘em to the minister's wife.” she said, and then 
she spied a late carnation, and added that to ber 
bouquet. 

“For goodness sake, Robert!’ exclaimed the min- 
ister’s wife, as she looked out of the window. “* Do 
come here!” 

“What is it?” asked the minister, coming to her 
side. 

“I don’t know,” she answered; “Old Mother Goose 
herself, I guess,” and then both of them burst out 
laughing at the comical figure coming up the path. 
It was Prue, trying to look dignified and solemn. as 
she supposed a person ought to when coming t» call 
on the minister's folks, with her shaw! trailing on the 
more, and her 
mother’s new bonnet slipped down over her head 
until there was very little but bonnet to be seen above 
her sboulders. , 

“O! did you ever see such a comical sight?" cried 
the minister's wife. “It's some little girl out prom 
enading in her mother's things, ['m sure. There! 
she’s knocking.” 

The minister went to the door and opened it. Prue 
walked in with all the dignity and demurene-s 
imaginable. 

Be ’ou ze min’ster?”’ she inquired, looking up at 
him critically. 

“I believe I am,” he answered, smiling into her 
plump little face. *‘And who may you be?” 

“Oh, I'm Prue,’ she answered. be ‘ou ze 
min’ster’s wife?’ to the pretty litthe woman who 
stood by the window looking so pleased and amused, 

“Yes, 1 think I am,’’ was the reply. ‘ Won't you 
let me take off your bonnet and shawl?" 

“"'Es, [deas I'd better,’ answered Prue, who liked 
the looks of both of them, and began to feel at ease. 

“Dis is my mozzer’s new buntit. She'said I might 
tate it. I tum a tallin’.” 

“Bless your pretty, sweet face! I'm so glad you 
did,” cried the minister’s wife, kissing Prue's rosy 
cheeks, as she took off the bonnet and shawl. “I've 
got a little sister at home just about as big as you are, 
and I’ve been wishing all day I could see her. Your 
coming will keep me from getting homesick, maybe.” 

* Aunty Tanny "—Prue’s language for Aunt Hannah 
—‘‘*said she dessed ’ou was homesick, an’ she said she 
liked ’ou lots, an’ she said we'd dorter tall on ‘ou, so 
Itum. An’ l brought some posies,” and Prue presented 
her chrysanthemums and carnations. 

“You brought these to me?” cried the minister's 
wife, with sparkling eyes. “Ah, you sweet little 
thing, you! Do you know?—my mother has some 
like these growing close by the doorstep, and it’s 
almost as good as a visit home to see them,” and she 
held the feathery white flowers with the scarlet 
carnation glowing among them like a bit of thame., 
up to her face, and when she took them away and 
bent to kiss Prue, the sparkling eyes were dim. and 
there was something 1n the heart of one of the chrys- 
anthemums very like a dew-drop. 

Then she gota little vase and put the flowers in it, 
and set it by the window, where she could see it all 
the time. And then she sat down ona little seat by 
the minister's side and cuddled Prue up close to/her, 
gnd told her all about ber little sister whose name 
was Susie, and the minister smoothed her yellow hair 
softly, and patted her dimpled cheek, and smiled 
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down into ber eyes so pleasantly that Prie was sure 
she liked him better than any other man she knew 
except her papa. 

By and by the minister’s wife started up, declaring 
it was tea-time, and she put Prue iu her lap 
while she set the table. He told her little stories, and 
it didn’t seem to Prue that more than two minutes 
had gone when his wife said supper was ready. Prue 
bever once thought of declining the invitation to eat, 
and took her seat between them quite as much af 
home as if she belonged there. 

“Tm going to have my tlowers where | can see them 
better.” the minister's wife said, and brought the vase 
of chrysanthemums and put it in the center of the 
table. “You don’t know how gind | am that you 
brought these, little Prue.” 

“TH bring some more,” 
there Wasa knock 

The minister went to the door and opened it. 

“Have you seen anything of a Iittle girl?” asked 
some one, and Prue screamed out, 

“Here Tbe, mamma. I'se tallin’ on ‘em, 
an’ have some tupper.” 

Then the minister and the minister's wife and Prue's 
mother laughed, and Prue looked on wonderingly. 
That laugh was the best kind of an introduction. 

“| missed her, and when I came to think of it I 
remembered that she asked me something about 
calling on vou, and after that she said something 
about a bonnet and clonk; and as | found my bonnet 
and sbaw! were gone I concluded she must have come 
here., IT hope you didn’t mind it.”’ 

“I’m delighted with her visit,’ answered the min- 
ister’s wife. “Take off your bonnet and shaw! and 
have tea with us, please.”’ 

“We're neighbors, you know, and neighbors 
shouldn't stand too much on ceremony,’ added the 
minister, and Prue's mother accepted the invitation, 
and sat down opposite her little girl. 

It wasa very pleasant time for all of them. Prue 
was sorry when the meal was over, for she Knew she 
would have to go home. 

* You must let her come over real vften,” the min- 
ister’s wife said, as she put the “new buntit”™ op, and 
ndjusted the shawl about Prue’s shoulders. “I like 
such callers very much.” 

“Tl bring ‘ou some more posies,” said Prue. And 
then she kissed the minister and his wife good-by, 
and she and her mother went home from her first 


said Prue, and just then 
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A TRUE STORY ABOUT MICE, 
By HELEN HEATH. 
AM sure that all my little readers are ready for a 

- story about mice, for children always like those 
bright little fellows with their smooth gray fur, 
their bright eves shining from their sockets like dia 
mond beads, and their curious ears always listening 
for the sound of the footstep of an enemy. 

Once there was a dear little boy who lay very ill of 
“arlet fever; to be sure he was arich little boy, his 
home wus a very beautiful one, and in his sick room 
was every comfort and every nice thing that could 
be thought of, while a loving mother and sister con- 
stantly cared for him. But all these luxuries could 
not atone for his suffering, and little Will would gladly 
have changed places with the barefoot boy who 
tended the cows in his father’s lot, and who lived ina 
very pla.n house. 

Now Will was a very patient little fellow, and tried 
hard not to complain of his aching head, or of the 
disagreeable medicine whith caused his poor mouth 
to smart so dreadfully, but after a few days the burn- 
ing fever seemed to gain a stronger bold upon him 
and he became delirious. Night and day he talked, 
talked; and night and day he saw strange sights 
which no one else could see. 

Strange to say, be constantly fancied that he saw 
white mice, with their little pink eves, running across 
the floor, or, worse yet, creeping over his bed; and 
every few moments he would jump up and saying, 
There he would make a vigorous grab at the bed- 
clothes, and then would cry because he could not 
catch the mouse which he thought was there. 

But one night as his sister sat by his side, he quickly 
touched her arm and whispered, laughing at the same 
time, ** See those funny little mice drinking my lemon- 
ade; at first his sister did not look, supposing it to be 
a fancy of his, but when Will again begged her just to 
look once, she turned around, and what do you think 
she saw ? 

On the mautel-piece stood a goblet half filled with 
lemonade, and perched on the side of the glass. hang- 
ing to its rim by his hind-feet, was a wee, gray mouse; 
but funnier still, there was another mouse standing 
on the mantel, and holding the tail of the first mouse 
in his teeth, lest he should fall into the glass and meet 
the awful death of being drowned in lemonade. And 
then, as Will and his sister silently watched them, the 
old mouse pulled down the little fellow, thinking he 
had had enough, and he himself climbed up the glass, 
hung on the edge and drank his fill, while the little 
wee mouse carefully held his tail between his teeth, 
just as the older one had done for him. 

But it was so funny that Will could not help laugh- 
ing, and a half-suppressed giggle from him made 
mousy start and jump down fromm the glass as nimbly 
asa sailor and hie away home, taking his little sou 
with him. 

I could tell you many fuuny things about these little 
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animals, but | will net tell you what I dida few weeks 
ago, when on lifting a box down from a high shelf 
and taking off the cover a gray mouse lay asleep ina 
corner of it, for you boys would say, “Just like a 
girl’! 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR 
BEES AGAIN. 
AST week Phe Professor told about the habits of 

4 the bees which live in hives. When he was look- 
ing up the subject, he came across an article called 
the * Bee-hunters of Timor,” published in “Apple- 
ton’s Journal” so long ago that most of the readers 
interested in this column slept in’ trundle-beds of 
cribs, and satin high chairs at the table, when it ap- 
peared, 

“The bees’-wax is an important and valuable pro- 
duct, formed by the wild bees which build huge 
honeycombs suspended in the open air from the 
under side of the lofty branches of the highest trees. 
These are of a semi-circular form, and often three or 
four feet in diameter. I once saw the natives take a 
bees’ nest, and a very interesting sight it was. In the 
valley where | used to collect insects, | one day saw 
three or four Timorese men and boys under a high 
tree, and, looking up, saw ona very lofty horizontal 
brauch three large bees’ combs. The tree was straight 
and smooth-barked, and without a branch, till at 
seventy or eighty feet from the ground it gave out 
the limb which the bees had chosen for their home. 
One of the men first produced a long piece of wood, 
wrapping it in palm-leaves. He then fastened his 


cloth wrapped it round his head, neck, and body, and 
tied it firmly round his neck, leaving his face, arms, 
and legs completely bare. Slung to his girdle he car- 
ried a long thin coil of cord; and while he had been 
making these preparations one of his companions had 
eut a strong creeper or bush-rope, eight or ten yards 
long, to one end of which the wood-torch was fastened, 
and lighted at the bottom, emitting a steady stream 
of smoke. Just above the torch a chopping knife 
was fastened by a short cord. 

“The bee-hunter now took bola of the bush-rope, 
just above the torch, and passed the other end round 
the trunk of the tree, holding one end in each hand. 
Jerking it up the tree a little above his head, he set 
his foot against the trunk, and, leaning back, began 
walking up it. He kept on with as much coolness 
and apparent certainty as if he were going up a lad- 
der, till he got within ten or fifteen feet of the bees. 
Then he stopped a moment, and took care to swing 
the torch (which hung just at his feet) a little toward 
these dangerous insects, so as to send up the stream 
of smoke between him and them. Still going on, ina 
minute more he brought himself under the lim), and, 
ina manner quite unintelligible to me, seeing that 
both hands were occupied in supporting himeelf by 
the creeper, managed to get upon it. 

“ By this time the bees began to be alarmed, and 
formed a dense buzzing swarm just over him, but he 
brought the torch up closer to him, and coolly brushed 
uway those that settled on his arms or legs. Then, 
stretching himself along the limb, he crept toward 
the nearest comb, and swung the torch just under if. 
The moment the smoke touched it, its color changed 
in a most curious manner form black to white, the myr- 
iads of bees that had covered it flying off and forming 
a dense cloud above and around. The man then lay 
aut full length along the limb, and brushed off the re- 
maining bees with his hand, and then, drawing his 
knife, cut off the comb at one slice close to the tree, 
aud, attaching the thin cord to it, let it down to his 
companions below. He was all this time enveloped 
in a crowd of augry bees, and how he bore their stings 
so coolly, and went on with his work at that giddy 
height so deliberately, was more than I could under- 
stand. The bees were evidently not stupefied by the 
smoke or driven away far by it, and it was impossible 
that the small stream from the torch could protect 
his whole body while at work. There were three 
other combs on the same tree, and all were succes- 
sively taken, and furnished the whole party with 
a luscious feast of honey and young bees, as well asa 
valuable lot of wax.”’ 

A correspondent wants to know why the new Pope 
took the name of Leo XIII. Asthe question has given 
rise to some discussion in the papers the Professor 
asked a good friend of his who would surely know all 
there was to be known about it. To the inquiry the 
Professor received the following answer: 

“The Pope always takes a new pame on his elec- 
tion. The custom is a very ancient one of doubtful 
origin. The fashion is said to have been set, however, 
by a Pope whose own name was something rather ab- 
surd. I forget what. 

* He consults his own fancy in the choice of a title. 
Pius 1X. named himself in honor of Pius VIIL., who had 
been very kind to him in his youth. It is not known 
which of the twelve previous Leos the present Pope 
wished to comphment; but his choice was probably 
governed by the fact that he was elected on the feast 
of St. Leo, one of the very early Popes.”’ 

There have been over two hundred and fifty Popes 
since the year 1004. bp. Many of the names are famil- 
iar to us. There were eight Alexanders, sixteen 
Gregorys, fourteen Clements and thirteen Innocents. 


Pius 1. ascended the throne in the year M2 a. pb. 


cloth tightly round his loins, and producing another 
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The late Pope Pius IX. came to the throne in 1846 
Leo lL. (the Great) came in the year 440. 


HAGERSTOWN, Md., April 25th, 1878. 
Vr. Professor: Won't you please tell us something 
about the “hair snakes’ which are found in springs 
and sometimes in horse-troughs. The boys say that a 
horse-hair left in the water will turn to a snake, but 
don't see how it can. I don’t refuse to believe any- 
thing just because I can’t understand i t this 
seems sO Very impossible that I can't befieve it with- 
out some proof, 
| was going to say some nice things about the “ Pro- 
Tessors Chair,” but Pilspare your blushes and just tell 
you that | know somebody who always turns to the 

“Chair” when the Union comes. N. 


The Professor would just like to know who let this 
lust paragraph get into the Christian Union. Anyone 
Whe is even slightly acquainted with the Professor 
knows perfeetly well that he is altogether too modest 
to allow anything of that kind to goin. It must have 
been “Facet and Rumor.” Don't you know him? 
He's in the Christian Union every single week, and if 
he ordered the printers to say that good word for the 
* Professor's Chair,” it was only that he (‘ Faet and 
Rumor’) might make up to the Professor. Don't you 
remember that “ Fact and Rumor” had something the 
other day about leaving a pen with a lot of ink on it 
where the Professor might run against it And didn't 
the Professor run against it! 

What would the Professor's great grandfather say 
if he could see the pair of white duck trousers that 
have been in the family so long? When the Professor 
zot away from that pen he really looked like a silhou- 
ette, and he hasn't spoken to “ Fact and Rumor” 
since. It was so hard to lie in bed three days of this 
-pring weather while the washerwoman worked on 
the spots. 

The horsehair snakes must wait until another week. 


PUZZLES. 


STEP LADDER. 
lL. A grasp. * 
Two vowels. 
3. To restrain. 
1. A vowel and a consonant. 
5. An article of food. 
6. A consonant and a vowel. 
7. Atall times. 
The two uprights are the names of animals. 


ENIGMA, 

Lam a word of thirteen letters, and signify a custom 
that has prevailed since the late civil war. 

My ll, & 3. 7, 8 4,10,12,5, 15 is a book owned by 
most children. 

My 1, 2, 7. 6, 8, 10 is to binder. 

My 9. 5,2 is a valuable product of the ground. 

STAR PUZZLE. 

A young man stood at the door of a — awaiting the 
early morning train. He was on his way to — at a 
neighboring town. Suddenlya with a light buggy 
attached came dashing down the street. A runaway 
isan alarming thing at any time, but this seemed at- 
tended with —— horrors, for to his great alarm he 
saw crouched —— the blankets a little girl with ber 
blue eyes filled with terror. He had no time to 
—. He would have been a-——to delay, so springing 
into the middle of the street before the excited ani- 
mal, with —— nands he caught the bridle and soon 
sncceeded in stopping the carriage and rescuing the 
child. He was greeted with a of applause from 
the assembled bystanders. 

OMNIBUS WORD. 

Ina word of two syllables, the name of a bird, find 
words signifying to listen, to fasten, a body of singers, 
expense, a small bed, culmination, a good judge, a 
certain vationality, wealthy, three and small ammu- 
nition. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. When you were in Porto Rico did you see my 
friend ? 

2. During haytime everyone has to be very busy. 

3. I think Cousin Marcia will be down to-morrow. 

4. Ever acknowledge a favor with thanks. 

5. Untila Tell again arises let's have no more shoot- 
ing of appies from people's heads. 

6. To hear the music I must put my left ear next to 
the piano. [Um deaf in the other. 
7. A boy says he sees stars when he has a heavy fall. 


R. 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


l. Consonant. 2 A friendly term in the French 
language. 3. Sufficient. 4. Notwell. 5. Consonant. 

The above constitute the diamond. The first word 
of three letters a male. * The second, of five, a young 
Parisian of the lower class. The third, a piece of 
work famous in our grandmother's time. The fourth, 
a colt. The fifth, a female. 

SQUARE REMAINDERS. 
1. The border of a thing. 2. Good in hot weather. 


3. Of the male gender. 


The first word of four 
The second is a vegeta- 


The above form the square. 
letters is peculiarly upricht. 


ble. The third is a prognostic. 
MOTHER GOOSE DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 
*-u-s- -u-s- c-t -h-r- h-v- y-u -e-n 
b-e- t- L-n-o- t- v-s-t -h- Q-e-n.”’ 
*-u-s- -u-s- c-t- -h-t -i- y-u -h-r- ?” 
“| -r-g-t-n-d - 1-t-l- m-u-e -n-e~ t-e -h-i-.” 
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Farm and Garden. 


SAUCY HENS AND AGED ELMS. 

THE Massachusetts hen-law, spoken of 
last week, must be enacted in New York 
state. We can no longer stand the strain 
upon our temper and tongue caused by 
the offending fowls. To have a dozen 
persistent scratchers march over your 
newly-seeded lawn and planted garden, 
scattering the mulch from around the 
evergreens and the strawberries, and 
making dust-boles in the tlower-beds, is 
to stir the fountains of wrath and to 
cause “cuss words ”’ to rise to the lips, if 
indeed they do not leap therefrom. And 
so cunning are these rascally seed- 
kickers! You may be around all day 
and not see a feather nor hear a cackle, 
but go away for an hour and when you 
come back asmall whirlwind seems to 
have been about your premises. Sun- 
day morning, When you are at church, 
gives them a fine chance. Lately we 
have found out that our neighbors’ hens 
select the early morning hours, from 
four to six, for a grand range over our 
new-seeded ground. Some oats bave 
been sowed with the grass-seed, and 
they prove too great a temptatioy for 
the average heu to resist. Happening 
to wake a little earlier than usual one 
morning we heard a satisfied clucking 
beneath the window, and peeping out 
there was the whole fiock in a high state 
of enjoyment. It was maddening to 
stand there with half-open blind and 
*‘shoo”’ those audacious fowls who 
showed no fear, but only cocked their 
heads toward the window, as mucn as 
to say, “Shoo away! We know you're 
in your bight-gown and can’t come out. 
By the time you are dressed we shall 
have had all we want this morning.” 
And, sure enough, when we appeared 
on the scene the hens were over the 
fence and faraway. The fact is, that if 
folks will have hens they should keep 
them shut up till four or five o'clock 
every afternoon, and then the scratchers 
will be too busy at home to call on the 
neighbors. 

The following supposed extract from 
an ancient manuscmpt would indieate 
that our ancestors had their hen-troubles 
as well as we: 

“YE TAYLE OF A FOWLE MURTHER. 

“Now there did liven in ye goodlie 
town of Mat-ter-ouch-in manie worthie 
yeomen who did kepe much fowle, and 
goodman Day and goodman Wren were 
ofthem. And it chanced that uppon a 
tyme goodman Wren did sowe to him- 
selfe a fealde of whete, into which came 
divers strange fowle and made havock 
therein. 

“Then did goodman Wren, much 
moved with wrath, goe strateway unto 
goodman Day and sharply berate him 
for that his fowle had committed soe 
grate trespasse. But goodman Day 
laffed him to scorn and sayed: ‘ How am 
I to know wether it bee mine own fowle 
or Dame Hummerspun’s?’ Whereupon 
goodman Wren lifted up his voyce and 
hkened him untoe the swine of the stie 
and went his way. 

“And it came to pass after manie 
months that goodman Day sowed hima 
fealde of whete, and untoe it did manie 
fowle resorte, insomuch that the herb- 
age was closely plucked. Then did 
goodman Day burn with anger, yet did 
he not enquire concerning ye matter of 
his naybours, but took and brought ye 
shooting-iron and armed his servant and 
commanded him to goe forth and com- 
passe ye fealde of whete and diligently 
to slay whatsoever fowle might be 
thereon. And ye servant did as he was 
bidden, and there fell before the 
shooting-iron twelve goodli® fowle, all 
plump and well-favored chickens. 

“TLen came goodman Wren and be- 
held, and lo, it was his own fowle, and 
he did fizze with wrath. Natheless it 
brought not back ye dead to lyfe, and 
he was fain to bestowe them upon his 
blackamoor. And there was feasting 
and great joie in ye cabin of ye blacka- 
moor for ye space of two weeks. His 
children did wax fat and their eves 
stood out with fatness. Moreover, a 
mighty pile of chicken-bones arose at ye 
back door. 

“ But ye harte of goodman Wren was 
sore within him and he forgave not 
goodman Day his iniquity.”’ 


—The inquiry about the proper care 
of decrepit elms recalled a scrap we’ 
clipped from the “N. EF. Homestead’ 
last winter about the famous elm of 
Springfield, which had become so in- 
jured that it had been decided to take it 
down. This elm is said to have been the 
largest in the Connecticut Valley, and 
yet it was not an aboriginal, and its his 
tory ison record. It was planted by the 
late Heman Day on the main street op- 
posite his house on the 27th of Jan. 1776, 
being the twenty-first anniversary of his 
birth-day. This was 102 years ago, and 
the tree had had a previous growth of 
eight or ten years. Other trees were 
planted at the same time, but this one 
outstripped them all, ang Mr. Day lived 
to watch its growth during sixty-one 
years of its existence. Its circumference 
of trunk at the smallest diameter was 
27 feet; its branches extend a distance 
of 112 feet, overhangiug an area of 9,852 
feet and acircumference of 352 linear 
feet, affording shelter for a small army 
of men. On the I7th of July, 77, a 
violent storm rent one of the four main 
branches from the body, and another is 
(Feb. 4th) already yielding to the power 
of its own weight, and the proprietors 
have decided to cut it down. So is pass- 
ing, perhaps, the largest of the large 
trees of New England, which have stood 
sentinel over five generations, past aud 
present. We have not since heard 
whether it was really taken down. 


Correspondence. 


“LEAVEN AND LIFE.’ 


Sucu was the title of an article published 
in the Christian Union of April 17th, 1578, 
by J. L. Withrow, and as the brother is so 
terribly wrong in his construction and ex- 
planation of our Lord’s parable of the leaven 
and the meal, we feel impelled to offer 
him the truth, for bis own benefit especially, 
and also for the millions of others who are 
situated like him. 

The leaven is a corrupt and corrupting 
thing, ‘hid’ by a woman in three measures 
of meal—the children’s bread—until the 
whole was leavened or corrupted and spoiled! 

Now, in any place where the word * leav- 
en” is used in Scripture, it is symbolical of 
corruption and is used in this sense; as, 
between the “‘leaven” of the scribes and 
Pharisees, no “‘leaven” in your house, * for 
whosoever eateth ‘leavened’ bread from the 
first to the seventh day of the week shall be 
cut off from Israel.” ‘‘ Purge out the old 
‘leaven’ (of sin) that ye may be a new lump, 
as ye are unleavened, for even Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us; therefore let 
us keep the feast, not with the old leaven 
(of sin), neither with the ‘ leaven’ of malice 
and wickedness; but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.”—1 Cor. v., 6, 
7, and other places. 

So you see that “leaven”’ is always used 
in Scripture as a corrupt and corrupting 
thing, and in this parable of our Lord it is 
used in the same sense. It is a corrupting 
thing, clandestinely hid in the children’s 
bread by the devil under the figure of a 
wicked woman, on purpose to corrupt it. 
The three measures of meal is a symbol of 
the pure gospel of Christ, the children’s 
bread, corrupted and spoiled by the devil. 

The whole parable teaches the worldli- 
ness, error, divisions, strifes, contentions, 
etc., that have crept into and corrupted the 
modern church, until the whole gospel of 
Christ is leavened, corrupted and almost 
ruined by it. It is ‘‘the last days,” ‘the 
perilous times,” spoken of by Paul in his 
letter to Timothy, in which men shall be 
lovers of their own silver, covetous, boast- 
ers, proud, blasphemers, etc., etc, “ having 
a form of godliness but denying the power 
thereof; from such turn away.” 

This is the correct meaning of the para- 
ble of the leaven, as any Scripture student 
can see for himself if he will study the sub- 
ject aided by the Holy Ghost. 

REFORMER. 


[We do not see it. The same symbol is 
used in the Bible sometimes tor a good 
sometimes for an evil thing; ¢.g., the lion, 
which represents toth Christ and the 
devil. The connection is against Re- 
former’s interpretation, ard in favor of the 
more common use. But ‘‘ reformer” puts 
his case well, and the view is held by 
some scholars, though not by many.— 
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| CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


DRY GOODS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc, own to tein opie since 


LY 6. at** THE MEK BELL 
’ No Awenctes. 


Mountings. jree. 


BUCKEYE BELL 


the best Rotary ye, for 
Sch Farms, Factories, Court-hous: 
Tower Clocks, etc Pully Werven: 
lilustrated Catalogue seut Free. 
& Tur, 102 K. dd Cine’ 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


BELL FOUNDERS, N. 
Manufacture superior qualit 
Special attention given to HURCE ‘BELLS. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


» BABY CARRIACES. 


This style. Canopy Top, 
apring front only Other 
styles from up. Hepair- 
ing done in all ite branches. 
Old carriages tsuken to ex- 
change. Send fur lilustrated 
Cataiogue and Price List to, 
BROW N WANUFAC- 
TURING CO,, iave Elder 

A rown. Bank 
near West st... New York. 


IMPROV ED KEROSENE STOVES, 
Sena for Circular. Warrea St. 


te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 


health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVECRMACIIER’s 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


For self-application to any part of the body, 


meet every requirement. 
The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world, They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient Known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and cnuergy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent Upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, frettul, timid, and 
lack the power of willan«d action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spe lls of fulnt- 
ing, fullness of blood in ‘the he al, feel listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
uursuits? Are you subject to of the fol- 
owing symptoms: HKestless pights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent syrptoms? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neulect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means o: cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, furthe rneglecta 
subject so productive ‘of health and h: ippiness 
when there is at band a meansof restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convineing testimony direct from the af- 
tlicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DeESCKIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE QUARTERLY, a large Illus- 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


Bear” Avoid bogus claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains w to 


distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


Summer Shawls, 


Carriage Wraps, Traveling Dusters, 
and Lap Robes, 
a&c., &c., 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


GENTLEMEN'S 


Travelling and Flannel 
Negligee Shirts, 


DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
LONDON 8TYLE 
NECK DRESSINGS. 


FANCY AND STAPLE HOSIERY 


AND 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


FOR 


Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, 


BATH and NIGHT ROBES, 
YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ YACHT SHIRTS, 
SUSPENDERS, CRAVATS, TIES, 


At the LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, corner 19th Street. 


BAR GA INS 
DRESS 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


will offer this week large lines of NEW and FASH- 
IONABLE 


ENGLISH DRESS MATERIALS 


20 and 25 cents per Yard. 


Worth double the price. 


Broadway Corner (9th Street. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, 


R. M. VALENTINE, 


PROPRIETOR, 
Grand Central Fancy and Dry Geods« 
Establishment, 


Compriking 2 Complete Department Storea. 
THE BEST“ LIGHTED” STORE in the CITY. 
A week's shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day. 


STRANCERS VISITING 


The city, or ladies about to visit Europe, will find 
here the most perfect facilities offered by any 
house in America for supplying every article 
necessary toa 


LADY'S WARDROBE, 
Toilet, Comfort, or Use. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WASTE SILK. 


sent by mal!. Wee er ounce. 
BRAINERD, ‘a c 
469 Broadway, New ‘ork. 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Yard wide, WHITE, lic., I6c., and We. per 
yard and uoward. 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, léc., 8c. and We. per yard and upward. 


FANCY MATTINCS, 


27c., We. and We. per yard and upward, embracing 
over 1W patterns, at from W to #0 per cent. less than 
last year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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GLEANINGS. 


— Pacific University, located at Forest Grove» 
Oregon, graduates this month ten students. 

—Bishop Burgess bas gone to bis Western 
diocese, but will not settle there until the Fall, 

—Plymouth Church examining committee 
have formulated charges against Mrs. Tilton 
for falsehood and slander. 

—Rev. J.C. Jerome of Patchogue, L.1., wisely 
enters his public protest against the custom 
of publicly exposing the face of the dead in 
church, at funerals. 

—At St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet Street, 
London, the annual distribution of one shil- 
ling each to 100 poor persons recently toek 
place, the ceremony being followed by a ser- 
mon, 

~—Dr. A. Cleveland Coxe, Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of Western New York. has accepted 
the invitation of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to attend the proposed Conference at 
Lambeth, in July. 

—Of the thirty-seven graduates from At- 
lanta University, thirty are teachers, two are 
pastors, one is a missignary in Africa, one a 
theological student at Andover. Unly three 
are not teaching or preaching—two who are 
wives and one who has died. 

~The Rev. Mr. Titaworth, of the Westfield 
Congregational Church, has been given six 
months’ leave of absence. Re has under con- 
sideration a call from Chelsea, Mass. Mr. 
Titeworth is, we believe, a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary in this city. 

—Winona Conference met at Kochester, 
Minn.; May 28th. Topics discussed : “The Old 
and New in Theology:” “ Latent Power of the 
Church; “The Claims of our Benevolent So- 
cieties."" Kev. Mr. Morley of Winona gave an 
able sermon on Future Retribution. 

—The congregation of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle hada jubilee meeting one evening last 
week to signalize the successful effort made 
the Sunday night previous to raise an amount 
sufficient to complete the payment of the debt 
of $72,000 which rested upon the church. 


—The Rev. Mr. Lellair, a Baptist minister in 
the Isiand of Guernsey, now in his ninety- 
second year, left his home on a recent Sunday 
morning, walked to a chapel some three miles 
distant, preached a sermon there, and after- 
wards returned to his residence, accomplish- 
ing both journeys afoot. The venerable 
gentieman’s eyesight is still keen. 

—In 184 John Tappan, of Boston, gave 
$25,000 to Amherst College for the founding 
of a professorship of Biblical literature and 
pastoral care, the money to revert to natural 
heirs in case * for twelve consecutive months 
no is appointed.’ President Stearns held 
the office while living, but he died in 187, and 
as no one has succeeded him in this peculiar 
chair the heirs bave brought suit to recover 
the money. It seems very strange that the 
trustees of the college should have allowed 
such a slip. 

—Dr. 8. Ives Curtiss, Jr.. now at Leipsic, has 
been elected to the Chair of Biblical Literature 
in the Union Park Seminary, in Illinois. The 
chair was formerly occupied by Professor 8. 
C. Bartlett, now President of Dartmouth. Dr. 
Curtiss is a graduate of the Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y., and was for several years 
prior to his removal to Germany the faithful 
and acceptable pastor of the Alexander Chape) 
in this city—the mission of Dr. John Hall's 
church. He has recently won considerable 
reputation as the author of “The Levitical 
Priesthood.”’ 


Wise and Othertvise. 


—Great is “the greatest show on earth,” 
and Barnum is its profit. 

—Base ball clubs in Massachusetts now re- 
ceive calls"’ to “ settle.” 

—Gen. Armstrong has fifteen genuine In- 
dians in his Hampton Institute. 

—Pleasure resorts throughout New England 
are opening earlier than common. 

—Four hundred Mormon converts are on 
their way from Great Britain to Utah. 

—Presidential questions ought not to be 
handled as clay in the hands of a Potter. 

~There is believed to be a pretty large 
Democratic cat in the bag of Butler meal. 

~—Dom Pedro will presently traverse the 
streets of Rio Janeiro in his own private 
horse-car. 

—Parisian hote! and boarding-house keepers 
have alreatly begun to kill the goose that was 
to lay the golden egg. 

—Great Barrington, the lovely Western 
Maseachusetts town, has its coaching club, 
and an early trip will be made to Pough- 
keepesie. 

—In the search for Charlie Ross 497 lost chil- 
dren have been examined ; all of whom were 
drifting homelegsly over the eartb, and nearly 
all of whom have now been comfortably pro- 
vided for. 


BEATTY 


4 FIANOS battle on "RACING 
rices, Waron “RACING 

Beatty's latest News a reply 
Piano or Read latest cirewlar,. 


ists Tenewe 


buyin 
Lowest prices ever 


D.F. Beatty, Wash't Ned 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PURE LINSEED OIL PAINTS! 


YOUR OWN PA 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINTS, 


POMEROY’S: 


TING Wi 


BROWN, SLATE, AND DRAB COLORS, 


MIXED READY 


Lote USE ON TIN AND SHINCLE ROOFS AND 


RICK AND WOOD BUILDINGS. 


Cure, N.Y... 


Shingle Hoof, etc. 
Shingles and made the Koof leak. 


In Florida the C yprese Shingles 


tight 


JOHN DAGWELL, Utica Foundry. says: 


“ Your Roof Paint has more than met my expectations. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Mk. JNO. HENKY ANDERSON, 
New York, says: 


107 Bowery. 
* Your Paint works splen- 
_ tt proves to be a tirst-class 


MESSRS. NICHOLOY & VAN DUSER. New- 
ark, N.Y , say: * Ome coat of your Paint on 
a Roof that leaked b mily stopped all leaking, 
It excels anything we bave ever seen fur 
cheapness and tt 

HON. JAMES BENTON, "Mayo r of City of 
Utica, says: “As l have applied your Paints 
now for some years to a large number of my 
Roofs and Bulldi: ga. and with complete 
msuccess and fatisfacti« nm, | reward it as the 
heat | have ever used. 

B. Db. HURLBURT, Utica, says, “A 
sing'e application of your Roof Paint to the 
mw Tin Roof of the Utica Steam Woolen Mills 

fully just: fies all your claims for it as an In- 
cestructible Roof Paiat.’ 

Mk. JOHN LATIMER Atlantic St.. 
Brockiyn, N.Y, says: ‘Having used 
Paint on Wood and Brick. | recommend ai! 
my friends who wanta reliable Paint to use 


MR. JOLIAN BATCHELOR, Roofer, Utica, 
says: “TI nave used your Paint for some 
years on Reofs. Lam constantiv putting 
and consi¢ser One coat all that is needed for 
5 years or more. I know of po Roof Punt 
equa! to it. If contains no Iron, Tar, or 
Acid, to rust Tin or injure rain-water. 

Dr. HENRY FosTeR, Clifton =prings Water 
It has st-pped the leaks in my 
ruined the rain-water, and the hot sun curled the 


One coat 


of your Roof Paint on our old Tin Roofs proved so effectual that we can recommend tt as the beat and 


cheapest Roof Paint made.”’ 
RUSSELL, 


WHEELER & SON, Stove Manufacturers, Utica, say: 


“One coat of your Roof 


Paint on our old Shingle Roof we believe ‘will add many years to its value, besides affording a real pro- 


tection against leaking and Gre.” 


THEO. POMEROY 


& SON, Utica, N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


Extraordinary Bargains. 


In order to close out patterns which we do not 
intend duplicating we : hall offer at prices 
to Insure immediate sale, large 
lines of 


MOQUBTTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTER&, VEL- 
VETS. BUDY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS4 


CARPETS. 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN CARPETS, | 
RUGS AND MATS. (ALL SIZES.) 
GREAT BARGAINS IN LACE CUR- 
TAINS, WINDOW SHADES, AND UP- 
HOLSTERY GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


MATTINC. 


A CARGO juat landed of WHITE, RED CHEK 
and FANCY PATTEKNS—very handsome—hav- 
ing ARRIVED TOO LATE for the Wholesale 
Market, will be offered at LESS THAN COST 
OF IMPORTATION. 

PARTIES about to FURNISH should by no 
means fail to EXAMINE the IMMENSE STOCK 
now displayed in our NEW AND spacious | \ 
WAREROOMS. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th st. 


‘TWO DOORS ABOVE FORMER LOCATION.) 


SENT 


Our New lilustrated Catalogue of Spring St 
in Millinery, straw and Fancy Goods, by sending 
your address to 


TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, | 
$43--345 Sth Ave., cor. 27th St., N.Y. | 
Special Bargains in Fans, Laces and Gloves. 


USE 


‘ 
Helix’’ Needles. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Ana Miiward's 
(In Patent pat Wrappers.) 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE. and most 1 meas- 
ure. D. &. WILTBERGER, Prop 

North Second stress. Philedeiphie. 


Rheumatism and Catarrh 


Cured Free. By a new Scientific Principle. We 
willicure witheut medicine «a cage of either of 
the above silments in every neighborhood 

of charge. Address with stamp, Free Cure 
Co., P. O. Box 19h, Cincinnati, O. 


Another Creat Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 343. and Vesey St., N. Y, 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


Te produce real sea water at will, ot. 
solve this in ordinary we er. 
possesses all the alth 
aualities and teaic virtues of 
water. w is the nic 


ving 
aea- 


WwiTH 
WORT 


imperitics the le by drug- 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 27th & Ste... 


Great Reduction in Linen Suits. 


Owing to the long-continued cool weather we 
have been able to purchase our lineo and camone 
suite from the manufacturers at our own price. 

We therefore offer our friends: 

ONE LOT GRASS LINEN SUITS, HAND. 
SOMELY TRIMMED IN BL ACK, WHITE AND 
BROWN, at $2.50; WORTH $4.5 

ALLLINEN&SUI(TS THREE 
FOULARD. only $2.2 


ALL LINEN SUITS, THREE PIECES, PIPED 
Wit H Cc only $41.50; WORTH 88. 
LINEN SUITS, EVERY ®TYLE 
BRUIDERY. at $5. $6, $6.50, $7, $8, $9. 910. 
ALL LINEN BASQU Es AND OVERSKIRTS, 
HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, #2.50, $3, 
#4. Si and 
GRASS LINEN BASOU BES AND OV ERSKIKTS®. 
WITH IWN FOULARD, PIPED 
TH WHITSB, only %c 
= at ) up to 
® PER Sent. 
ax 80 A LARGE LINE OF PIQUE SUITS, every 
deecription of trimming... VERY LOW. 
CAMBRIC SUITS from #2 to #7. 


OF 


| LAWN SUITS, every «tyle, trom $2.50 up. 


BOYS’ CASS(IMERE SUITS less than they can be 
bought elsewhere. 

WRAPPERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, from Se. 
up to $10. 

ALSO GREAT BARGAINS IN WHITE LAWN 
WAISTS. 
One of our special productions isa DAMASSE 

LINEN in Biue, Brown, and Bottiegreen, trimmed 

galoon, Cut-away Sacque. only WORTH 


“GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
OTHS, LINENS, PARASOLS SHOES, LACES. 
L UNDERW BAR, &c., &e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TEXAS! 


gre you think of gotng to Texas 
Do you want reliable information tn 


regard to the Lone Star State’ Sub- 
scribe forthe FORT W: RTH DEM- 
OCRAT. Brick Pomeroy, in his 
Big Trip,” says.“ it bas the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
Subseription price, | 
six months, $1.0). Send 
cents for sample copy with Texas 
lement. 
ddress, es ~~ 
ort Worth, Texas. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. |: 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. lat, 1878. 


Cash sone $500,000.00 
Net Surp! ué,. ee ee ee 553,408 07 


Benj. §. Walcott, President. 
REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 


6! 


50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
name in gold or jet We., Star Card Ce., Ciintonville,Ct. 


MIXED CARDS, with name. ile. A 
4 outfit, \0e. L. J JONES & CO., Nassau, ! 


MIXED CARDS, with name, an 
Outit L.C.COB & CO.. 


4 styles of Cards, c.. or 10 Chromo Cards, l0c., 
mf... outft, We. J. B. Huested, Nassau. N. Y. 


our Paint has corrected both evils, giving pure water aod a good. | 
I can confident'y recommend it t: al who have defective - hingle Roof 
‘Other kinds we have use’ benefit. 


THE 


OFFICE, 


FOR 


Reading, Library, 
WRITING Sitting Room 
Drawing. Academy. 


PRICE, 


$6 10 $20. 


Address M. P. HICCINS, 
Superintendent of the Washburn Mchn. Shop, 


Send for circular. 


ANG E LIQUE 

"OOTH. 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


‘LEXIR OF LISAYA. 


8. P. HAIR TOFIC, 


TOILET WATRS, 


SACHETS DAIS, 


UC’S BISCOTINE, 


| 
Oo 
2 
x 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


We will send 


T0 ADVERTISERS! 


Oo any newspaper advertising, the 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 


FOR ADVERTISERS. Ovo. More complete 


than any which have preced ves the na 
circulation, and advertisin several 
aewspapers in the United States and Canada 


contains more information of value to an advertiser 


prices 
numerous and 
send for it before spen 


tageous. 
advertising ress AYER & 


Building 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


S10 
So to ssl 

Daily presi. wish $25 Capital. Agents 
want e and female, to se}! a stapie arti- 
cle In demand in every family. in ckhages con- 
venient for bandling and upobjectionable in every 
respect. Circular mailed to any address. Samples 
75 cents each, by mail. Address C. 8. HOW 
Eagie Wire Milis, Imlay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ACENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agentsa salary of $100.00 per month 
and expenses, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address SHERMAN & Co., Marsha!li, Mich. 
AGENTS W ANTE for several first-class Illus- 

trated Subscription Books. 


Special! territory assigned. Descriptive 
with terms, mailed on 4 plication to J, B. 
cott & Co. (Subscription Dep't), Pubs., 


Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
ineas strictly free 
Co., St. Louisa, Mo. 


ABYERTE RS wanting good Agents should 


Selary. Saiesmen wanted to sel! our 
Staple Goods to deaers. No pedd 


Expenses paid. Perm mee 
meut. address 8. A. GRAN 2 Cbs 
2, 4,6 & & Home QO. 


in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
nictest and best paper of its kind. 


Got E 


Ss: ling food ovelties, ancy Goods, Chromos, 
otions, ES, Eagravingsa, 
achinery, @ubscription Books, Magazines, Papers, Stat'ry, 
edicines, ialties, Jewelry, ‘roys, New Inventions, and 
a different articles being advertised in the AGENTS 
HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no Money 
MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
Frat NY HARD. D in the Herald wanting Agen 
ores of rare offers to Be = Snead others out of em mploymant 
EVERY WAKE >. at onee place himself in direct 
WIDE Acer communication with all firms every- 
where who want Agents, by sending his permanent address for 
insertion in the oaly Agents’ Direc ee in the World. 
OR TRAITS, &c., drawn by inery, learned fn 5 min- 
vtes from instructions sent. SMITHOGRAPH reduced 
to only 29 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, only $1, 25. Extra fine, 
large pear wood Instruments, beautifully polished, with 
brace wheel reversible point and pencil! holders only $2.50, 
AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, &c., and bean- 
tifal 10214 Engraving of the Smithograph, with sample card 
and full particulars of the Ageata’ Direetory, and a copy of the 
UM SMITH all fora mamp Postal Carla noticed). 
t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Latest Article 
out and best 
A CH Money Making 
Articles in the 


World 


Free Samples to 
Agents for 3 cent stamp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. 
297 Broadway New York 
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